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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


One of the few prerogatives left to the Crown is that 
of concluding treaties. The Peace Treaty does not 
require the ratification of Parliament, a defect in our 
Constitution which Bagehot earnestly besought us to 
amend. But every important Treaty involves the doing 
of certain things which require the authority of an Act 
of Parliament. Thus Cobden’s famous Commercial 
Treaty with France in 1861 involved an alteration of 
our customs and excise duties, which required an Act. 
So, too, the Hague conventions of 1907 required the 
introduction of The Naval Prize Bill, happily rejected 
by the House of Lords in 1911. Thus Parliament in 
reality retains the power of ratifying or rejecting a 
Treaty. The Versailles Treaty of 1919 will probably 
require several Acts of Parliament to legalise the execu- 
tion of its clauses, and in the meantime a short general 
Bill, really a kind of Act of Indemnity, is introduced 
to authorise the Government to do the needful. 


The Triple Bond between France, Britain and 
America seems to us far more important than the 
Treaty of Peace and the League of Nations. President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George have bound by agree- 
ment or treaty the United States and Great Britain to 
fight with France against Germany in an unprovoked 
war, or a war of aggression. This tri-partite league 
does not argue much confidence in either the League of 
Nations or the Versailles peace, and it was very clever 
of M. Clemenceau to get it out of Messrs. Wilson and 
George. But as it has been signed, why bother about 
guarantees or the League of Nations? Here you have 
both in the most workable and concentrated form: it is 
a ‘‘ potted ’’ League of Nations. No possible or con- 
ceivable Continental federation or combination would 
venture. to go to war against England, America and 
France for the next hundred years, provided always 
these Powers are not dissolved by anarchists. 


Worn out with the exciting labour of the last eight 
months, the weary Titan (i.e., The Big Three} 
assumes that the worst of his trouble is over, now 
that he has signed peace with Germany. We fear 
there is po ground for this facile optimism. There is 
going toe the most serious trouble over the claims of 
Italy for “ compensations ”* in all directions. There 
will be trouble in the Tyrol from German Austrians ; 
and there will be trouble from the peoples (Slavs and 


Mohammedans) on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 
Then the Greeks are beginning to protest against the 
retention by Italy of the Dodekanese, the twelve 
islands wrested by Italy from Turkey as the price of 
the Tripoli war. The Greeks are also putting in a 
claim to Smyrna, on the ground that, there, as in the 
islands, the majority of the population are Greek. 
Strange as it may seem, the Greeks prefer the Turks 
as rulers to the Italians. 


The Prime Minister deserved his triumphant recep- 
tion in the House of Commons on Monday, which really 
was an expression of national, not partisan, feeling. 
Surely he has climbed to ‘*‘ power’s meridian height,” 
and his personal friends and public admirers must be 
content. May he remain, if he will be loyal to those 
who have placed him there, the party of law and order 
and property. Last autumn, having his choice of three 
parties, the Labourites, the Asquithites, and the Tories, 
Mr. Lloyd George deliberately chose the Tories, 
because, as he said frankly, he felt he could trust them 
more unreservedly than either of the other parties. By 
the support of the Tories, generous and uncritical sup- 
port be will admit, Mr. Lloyd George has wound up the 
war and returned, like Marcellus, decked with the 
spolia opima. He must not now throw us to the wolves. 


It would’ be ignorance of political dynamics to assume 
that nothing can ever shake Mr. Lloyd George's 
present ascendancy, for nothing is so short-lived as 
public favour. We remember Lord Beaconsfield’s 
return from Berlin in 1878, and his driving through a 
sea of upturned welcoming faces in Trafalgar Square to 
Downing Street, where ‘‘ peace with honour’ was 
delivered to a grateful nation. Two years later he was 
hurled from office by Gladstone, and the next year he 
died. We remember, after the flight of Piggott, wit- 
nessing Parnell’s reception in the House of Commons 
in 1888, the whole Liberal party, led by Gladstone, 
rising to its feet and cheering. Two years later Parnell 
was sliding down the fire-escape from Mrs. O’Shea’s 
hotel, and three years later he was dead and dis- 
honoured. Absint omina! 


Every sane person must wish to bring down prices to 
a tolerable point as quickly as possible. One of the 
ways of doing this is to subscribe to the new Loan.. 
ery £1,000 lent to the Government to-day enables it 
to cancel Treasury Bills and convert short-dated into 
long-dated bonds. 


Every £1,000 so lent reduces the 
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inflation of currency proportionately. Every £1,000 
so lent is subtracted from the Bank deposits, which are 
being spent on extravagant articles of luxury and 
riotous living. Nothing brings prices down more 
surely and rapidly than a contraction of luxurious 
demand. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
the depletion of deposits reduces the wages fund, or 
the capital available for industries. 


Passing through Trafalgar Square on Saturday 
evening (sennight) we saw Nelson gazing down on the 
roaring rocking mob with a bright electric star on his 
forehead. It is the one graceful and poetical inspira- 
tion that has come to these publicity pantaloons; and 
we thought of some lines of Shelley addressed to a 
very different person: 


‘* Thou wert as a lone star, whose light did shine 
On some frail bark in winter’s midnight roar ; 
Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood 
Above the blind and battling multitude.”’ 


The cases of the treatment by the War Office and 
the Pensions Ministry of disabled officers, which Sir 
Douglas Haig brought before the Pensions Com- 
mittee, make one’s blood boil. They are really shame- 
ful, especially when contrasted with the generous doles 
distributed by the Ministry of Labour to loafers and 
laundresses and domestic servants who will not work. 
Here are officers of long service, disabled by gunshot 
wounds or nervous shock, who are penniless with 
starving families, because the War Office hold up 
their papers, or because the Pensions Ministry cannot 
find time to attend to their claims. We are glad that 
Sir Douglas Haig animadverted on the too notorious 
brutality of army medical officers, who treat everyone 
as a malingerer. The case of disabled privates is 
made more difficult by ‘‘ the hostility ’’ of the Trade 
Unions—Sir Douglas refused to retract the word— 
who will not allow men trained in Government schools 
to work with their own members. The Trade Union- 
ists will not teach these poor fellows their craft, and 
apparently they. will not allow them to be taught by 
anybody else. The condition of an officer who can 
neither obtain his gratuity nor his pension, owing to 
red-tape delays, is simply that of a beggar. 


The steady and growing opposition of the Indi- 
vidualists in the House of Commons has rescued some 
considerable fragments of authority from the devour- 
ing maw of Sir Eric Geddes. Mr. Bonar Law pru- 
dently bowed to the rising storm. The docks and 
harbours, and partially the roads, are to be excepted 
from the operation of the Transport Bill. With 
regard to the railways it is clear that the Government 
do not mean to nationalise in the sense of buying out 
the shareholders; but there will be control for the 
purpose of co-ordination, and the guarantee of divi- 
dends will be continued. It is said by those qualified 
to speak that if the State had paid the proper price for 
the services rendered by the railway companies during 
the war, and for wear and tear, there would be no loss on 
the working. With regard to the coal mines we 
understand that the owners intend to resist nationali- 
sation to the death. We are glad to hear it. 


The sum of Wednesday’s debate on the Transport 
Bill is that the Government have an open mind on the 
nationalisation of industry, but that they intend to 
make an experiment on the railways by continuing 
State management for the next two years. If the 
experiment succeeds, the Government will no doubt 
propose a Bill for the expropriation of the shareholders. 
There was much force in the remark of Sir Eric Geddes 
that if the Government is to be responsible for the 
finance, they must control the expenditure, i.e., the 
personnel. But, as Mr. Joynson Hicks quaintly, but 
correctly, put it, there is the ‘‘ genesis of a split’’ in 
the Health and Transport Bills with regard to the 
Coalition. Both Bills are a forward step to State 
Socialism; and as the Coalition was not formed on 
that basis, but with the object of concluding peace, if 
the State Socialists go too far, the Tory Individualists 
will revolt. 
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We are more afraid of the selfishness of the coal- 
owners and their acceptance of Nationalisation to save 
their pockets, than we are of the tall talk of the 
Smillieites. When Gladstone brought in his first 
Home Rule Bill in 1885 he coupled it with an offer 
of purchase to the landlords on liberal terms, cash 
down. The Irish landlords patriotically refused the 
bribe, and threw out his Home Rule. Is it too much 
to ask the coal-owners to refuse the bribe of State pur- 
chase for the sake of saving the country from ruin? 
Let them reflect—to appeal to a lower motive—how 
long they are likely to receive the interest on their coal 
Bonds, the Victory Bonds of the revolutionary 
Socialists. 


In Sir Horace Plunkett’s scheme of Dominion 
Government for Ireland we understand that Dublin, 
not London, will be what Ottawa is to Canada. In 
other words that there will be a Parliament at Dublin, 
consisting of a House of Commons and a Senate or 
House of Lords and that there will be provincial 
parliaments or legislatures, as in Ontario, Quebec, 
Alberta, Vancouver, Manitoba, etc., in Ulster, Mun- 
ster, Connaught and Leinster. The Irish Parliament 
is to be given complete autonomy, including taxation, 
excluding only the naval and military commands. But 
is it not obvious that such a Parliament, while accepting 
the Crown of King George to start with, will very 
shortly proclaim a republic? We have the greatest 
respect for Sir Horace Plunkett, and appreciate his 
noble and unselfish efforts to improve the material con- 
dition of his country. But has he not devoted his life 
to trying to settle the unsettleable? 


Presumably the Government ordered the Attorney- 
General to ask for the cancellation of Mr. de Laszlo’s 
certificate of naturalisation and held the inquiry in 
public for the purpose of satisfying what is called | 
public opinion. The cackle of the clubs and the 
scandal of tea and dinner tables would have it that Mr. 
de Laszlo had wormed military or political secrets out 
of his distinguished sitters and clandestinely conveyed 
them to Austria. Such conduct, if proved, would have 
deserved, not denaturalisation, but shooting. Of 
course, the Attorney-General knew very well that there 
was not a tittle of evidence to support this suspicion, 
which was on a par with most spy-plots. But great 
politicians of all parties were implicated, both as sitters 
and as sponsors of naturalisation. And so, perhaps 
wisely, the Government held a public sitting. 


Mr. de Laszlo’s breaches of the law, rightly dis- 
missed by Mr. Justice Salter and the Committee, in 
confirming the certificate, as ‘‘ technical,’’ did more 
credit to his heart than his head. It was wrong and 
foolish to give a sovereign to an escaped Hungarian 
officer—the Germans would have shot him for this— 
and it was foolish, if not wrong, to send money to his 
brother in Hungary through the post. It raises the 
nice question of casuistry whether a man’s duty to his 
near relations or friends is of superior obligation to his 
duty as a citizen. A somewhat similar conflict between 
public and private obligation arose some thirty years 
ago in the case of Mr. George Wyndham, who repeated 
to his friend Mr. Gatty a scandal which was being cir- 
culated against him by his Tory opponent, and which 
Mr. Wyndham had heard in the lobbies. Mr. Gatty 
brought an action for libel which ruined Mr. 
Farquharson, the Tory member. The Tories of the 
day blamed Mr. Wyndham for sacrificing his party to 
his friend. We thought and still think that Mr. 
Wyndham did right: but it is a question which each 
man will decide according to his view of public duties. 


To say that the Paris Conference has finished its 
labours because the German delegates have signed the 
Treaty and the protocol is absurd: it is only at the 
beginning of its task. Treaties have to be concluded 


with what remains of Austria, with what remains of 
Turkey, with Bulgaria, to say nothing of the treaties 
with the new republics of Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, the new kingdom of Serbia, the Russian 
States, Finland, 


These treaties and constitutions 
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may well occupy another twelve months, and we are 
curious to know by whom and where they are to be 
carried on. Is the scene to be shifted from Paris to 
Geneva? And are the huge delegations of the different 
countries to remain at work? Certainly England can- 
not spare its Prime Minister any longer. Is it not 
time, now that the United States is definitely in the 
business of European diplomacy, that English should 
be declared the official language? France has a popu- 
lation of 42,000,000; but the populations of the British 
Empire and the United States (not counting India) are 
about 200,000,000. 


Who dares to say that this Government is not 
economical? It is true that between the Armistice in 
the beginning of November and the General Election 
in the middle of December, 1918, the Government 
ordered the production of 65 millions worth of aero- 
planes to’be continued ; and it is true that at the end of 
December, when the General Election was over, the 
Government ordered the aeroplanes to be destroyed— 
in both cases that work might be provided for 
the electors. The construction looked forward to votes 
to be given: the destruction looked backward on votes 
that had been given. But what of it? It is also true, 
as triumphantly imparted to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Kellaway, that Lord Inverforth (the same who 
went round with linen samples in his pocket), by cur- 
tailing the kilts of the Highlanders saved £80,000. 
Surely this ought to close the mouths of fault-finders. 
It is perhaps as well that Lord Inverforth can no longer 
stand for a Scotch Constituency, or surely he would be 
kilted. 


We receive many complaints, some of which we 
have published, about the dearness and discomfort of 
West End restaurants. As to dearness the restaurants 
are no worse than most clubs. The prices of food are 
still fixed for most articles by the Controller, and are 
ruinously high, partly owing to the laziness of dock 
labourers who won’t unload ships, and partly owing to 
the policy of the Government in fixing minimum wages 
at a moment of artificial inflation. But when the club 
or restaurant has bought its food in the market it must 
add to that cost the higher wages of service, and the 
increased cost of linen, laundries, plate, and glass. 
It is not so much the prices of which we think the 
customers at restaurants are entitled to complain as of 
the absence of elbow-room and the presence of inso- 
lence from managers and waiters. The restaurateur 
or hotel-keeper holds a license from a public authority 
for the entertainment of the public, and in order to 
make more money he has no business to overcrowd his 
rooms, still less to treat his patrons with rudeness. It 
would bring the Ritz and its imitators to their senses if 
some one were to oppose the renewal of their licenses 


on the ground of over-crowding, exorbitant charges for © 


bad food, and incivility. 


Nearly all the clubs are over-crowded at lunch and 
dinner time. We wonder why some 500 men, who 
appreciate good food eaten in a cool and ample atmos- 
phere, don’t form a real club de luxe, an enlarged 
edition of the Amphitryon, which came to grief owing 
to the smallness of its premises. An entrance fee of 
#100, and an annual fee of £100, would provide (from 
500 members) £50,000 to furnish and alter one of the 
many West End mansions now begging for tenants : 
and £50,000 for the running of the club in something 
like modest comfort. The trouble would be that the 
club would be so well done that at least 4oo members 
would always be there at meal-time, and no house 
would be big enough. Another certain cause of dis- 
content would be the discovery by every member that 
the man he hated most in London was dining at the 
next table. 


Lieut-Colonel Malone, M.P., is a generous man, for 
he presents the world with the secret of his success in 
two columns of The Daily Express. Just look at me! 
says the honourable and gallant member for Totten- 
ham; here I am a colonel at 27 and an M.P. at 28! 
and all owing to Pelmanism! The Colonel seems to 
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us a little unjust to his progenitors: but let that pass : 
we should like to ask him a question. Except in one 
instance, intparted to us confidentially, we have not 
succeeded in extracting from anybody an admission 
that he or she has been paid for writing ‘‘ glowing 
tributes’’ to Pelmanism. But we have obtained the 
names of five persons, as eminent as Colonel Malone, 
who have refused to accept the following sums of 
money offered by Pelman. They are Lady St. Helier 
(4105); Sir Edward Clarke (£105); Miss Marie 
Corelli (452); Mr. Justice Darling (£42); and Mr. 
Augustine Birrell (442). May we add Colonel Malone’s 
name to this bead-roll of worthies? 


Berry’s Magical Electric Fire (86, Newman Street) 
deserves its name, for it is truly a marvel and a show. 
Instead of the hideous sausages, you get a great mass 
of glowing coal (made of blocks of silica) which can be 
fitted to any grate. By pressing switch 1 you consume 
1 electrical unit per hour; switch 2 consumes 2 units; 
and switch 3 consumes 3 units; highest cost 6d. per 
hour. The radiant heat emanates from a tray at the 
bottom, so that the apparently red-hot fire is so cool at 
the top that you can sprinkle one or two real coals on it, 
which remain unconsumed and complete the illusion. 
The engineer explained to us -that ‘‘ the psychological 
effect ’’ is such that, looking at the red embers, even at 
their coolest consumption, makes you feel warm, and 
we believe it. We have been warned not to look upon 
the wine when it is red. We advise everybody to look 
upon the Berry fire when it is red, and snap their 
fingers at Mr. Smillie. 


It would be an interesting point for the historical 
student to discover which of the two commodities, beer 
or sugar, had been more fatal to Governments. Sugar 
wrecked Lord Melbourne’s Government in 1841: in 
1885 Gladstone’s Cabinet was drowned in beer. We 
suspect that the present Government received informa- 
tion that the peace celebrations would be disturbed 
unless something was done to restore to the Briton his 
twopenny pint and as many of them as he likes. 
Accordingly, the restriction on quantity is to be re- 
moved; but a low alcoholic strength is to be main- 
tained, except for a small quantity of strong beer, 
which is to be sold at 8d. a pint. We don’t quite see 
what is to be gained, from the point of view of indi- 
vidual liberty, by changing the board of liquor control 
for a liquor Commission under the Food Controller. 
The last thing anybody thinks or cares about to-day is 
personal liberty. 


The total prohibition of alcoholic drinks throughout 
a continent inhabited by 100,000,000 souls, which will 
become the law in the United States on the 1st January 
next, should awaken us to the terrible danger of being 
ruled by numbers. Not that we believe American num- 
bers to be at the back of this barbarous tyranny. But 
when an enormous constituency is broken up into 
autonomous fragments called States, the power of the 
fanatic, and the vote-sweeper with unlimited funds 
become terrifying. There will be a presidential election 
in November, 1920; and until that day we fear the 
United States must suffer much, and England in- 
directly. Until that day we must not take too seriously 
the Republican manceuvres on the Irish question. But 
when that day comes, it will, we hope and believe, 
result in a crushing Republican victory. And after that 
day we shall see Irish and German voters and tee- 
totallers put in their proper place, ‘‘ the cooler,’’ known 
in England as ‘‘ jug.”’ 


Lawn-tennis at Wimbledon has been gathering great 
crowds. The feature of the season has been the suc- 
cess of the Australian players, who have put the United 
States representatives in the shade. Mr. Patterson is 
amazingly brilliant. His fine volleying and particularly 
severe service have been too much for our own effective, 
but somewhat stately and casual stylists. Mdlle. 
Lenglen has also been a great attraction, playing with 
the abandon of a girl, and the force and resource of a 
practised male. 
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UNDER WHICH KING, BEZONIAN? 


HEN Justice Shallow, with a view to inducing 
Pistol to tell his court news, observed, ‘‘ I am, 
sir, under the king in some authority,’’ that worthy 
roared back, ‘‘ Under which king, Bezonian? Speak 
or die.’’ Imagining, not wishing like Caligula, that 
the nation had but one head, we feel that the time 
has arrived to ask for a plain answer to a plain ques- 
tion: **‘ Under which king, Briton? King Coal or King 
George? Speak or die.’’ This question really has 
been put for us by the Labour Conference, which, 
sweeping aside the recently elected House of Commons 
and its chosen Ministers as capitalists, tyrants, and 
imbeciles, proclaims King Coal with the loud trumpet 
of a ‘‘card vote.’’ We jmagined, in our innocence, 
that the ballot and universal suffrage, no bribery being 
possible, really established upon an inexpugnable basis 
the right of the majority to choose its rulers, and to 
enforce the laws made by them. We were wrong. In 
a House of Commons elected six months ago, there are 
no more than 74 Labour members out of a total of 707. 
As the manual labourers, of both sexes, form go per 
cent. of the constituencies, to the plain man that elec- 
tion seems to affirm one distinct proposition, if no other. 
It appears to say, as distinctly as anything can be said 
by ten or twelve million people, that the working 
classes wish to leave the business of Government in the 
hands of statesmen and politicians, and do not wish it 
placed in the hands of the trade unions. This desire is 
the clearer, because in nearly every constituency a 
Labour candidate appeared at the poll. 

This disposition of power is naturally unpleasing 
to men like Messrs. Smillie and Hodges and Williams, 
to whom a state of order is a sentence of obscurity. 
They have discovered in the last four years that their 
countrymen and women and their children are abso- 
lutely dependent for health and happiness on coal and 
railways and the docks. Hence the Triple Alliance, 
which is not only to hold the country to ransom for 
their wages, but which is to seize on the Government, 
that is, to ignore the executive and the legislature, to 
make their own laws and to settle the foreign policy of 
Britain. It seems at first sight merely ludicrous that 
Messrs. Smillie, Hodges and Williams, leading the 
triple alliance of miners, dockers and railway men, 
should assume the absolute government of a country 
like Britain, with an old society, and long traditions. 
Old societies and long traditions are always thought in- 
vincible—until they are attacked. It has been the mis- 
take of all the dethroned kings in history: it is the 
mistake which established authority is for ever repeat- 
ing: look around Europe for examples. It will be a 
mistake to put aside with a smile the ruffianly threats 
and boasting of the Labour leaders at the Conference. 
It will be wiser to examine the line of their policy, and 
meanwhile to ask ourselves, what is the best means of 
countering the danger ? 

The first aim of a revolutionary party is to disarm 
the State of all coercive power. That is why the 
Labour leaders fasten on the army and the police, and 
demand their emancipation. There is to be no conscrip- 
tion, under which term is included every kind of 
national service: and the refusal of the Government to 
place the police under the control of the trade unions 
is denounced, Marston being received with all honour. 
Without soldiers and without constables to interfere 
with his revels, King Coal and his courtiers would have 
a merry time. Consistent with the disarming of the 
Home Government is the demand that the Russian 
Bolsheviks must not be interfered with. The Bol- 
shevik, we know, is ‘‘the Socialist in his working 
dress.’’ At the Labour Conference Admiral Koltchak 
was described as a murderer and a reactionary. As it 
is impossible in these days to suppose that the 
Labourites are ignorant of what has been happening in 
Russia since 1917, we are driven to the inference that a 
certain number of British working-men do really sym- 
pathise with murder, rape, and robbery; and that they 
are themselves prepared to commit murder, rape, and 
robbery on their fellow citizens even as the Bolsheviks. 

The best way of countering this brutal movement 
cannot be decided until we know what is the attitude 
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of the Prime Minister towards the nationalisation of 
industry. If Mr. Lloyd George decides that he will be 
Premier to King Coal instead of to King George, there 
is nothing for it but to break up the Parliament and 
appeal to the country on the question, Under which 
king, Bezonian? Speak or die. : 


HOUSING THE POOR. 


ET no one imagine that we purpose writing about 
the provision of £/1,000 houses to be let at £10 
a year to the overpaid, underworked, overfed classes, 
once known as the labouring or deserving poor, now 
sponging’ by virtue of an exploded title on the crushed 
and terrified victims of their blackmail. Nothing of 
the sort is in our mind: the proletariat have champions 
and flatterers to spare. It is about the housing of the 
upper and upper middle classes that we are concerned. 
Where and how are they to live? The other day we 
wandered round Bayswater, South Kensington and 
Belgravia. We passed through streets and squares of 
gracious, spacious houses, two-thirds of them appar- 
ently shut up, at least the blinds were down, though, of 
course, the family, like the De Courcys in Trollope’s 
novel, may have been living in the little back room, 
politely called by advertisers ‘‘the study.’’ Take 
Lancaster Gate, for example, and Queen’s Gate, and 
Eaton Square. How are people to go on living in these 
houses without servants, and with rates perpetually 
rising? Last year the County and Borough Councils 
suddenly raised the rate by 14 per cent., so that he who 
formerly paid 4.87 a year now pays £100. With large 
housing and educational schemes in sight, these rates 
will have to be raised again, probably by 50 per cent., 
until the rates will equal half the rack-rent. This is 
bad : but it is not so bad as the impossibility of getting 
servants, even at double the pre-war wage. These 
Bayswater and South Kensington and _ Belgravian 
houses require a staff of servants running from four to 
ten in number, four being the irreducible minimum. 
Eaton Square is a good old country gentleman’s 
square; Queen’s Gate and Lancaster Gate, and their 
vicinage, have been the homes of the prosperous pro- 
fessional and City classes. With incomes halved by 
taxation, and the remaining moiety halved by the 
present prices, how are these people to meet the demand 
for double wages advanced by demoralised servant 
girls? The thing is not to be done. The question 
presses, what is to be done with these large houses, 
built nearly a century ago? It is a question which 
touches nearly the great ground landlords of London, 
whose leases will be falling in during the next twenty 
years, some of them at an earlier date. Marylebone, 
which is divided between Lord Portman and Lord 
Howard de \Valden (the successor to the late Duke of 
Portland), was built before what used to be called 
Tyburnia, and is now called Paddington or Bayswater. 
On the Portman and Howard de Walden estates the 
leases have in many cases not more than five or six 
years to run. On the Paddington estate, which is 
divided between the trustees of the Bishop of London 
and the Thistlethwaites, the leases have about sixteen 
years to run. On the South Kensington estate, partly 
owned by Lord Iveagh, who bought from Lord Ken- 
sington, and Smith’s trustees, the leases are longer, 
running to about forty years. On the Duke of West- 
minster’s estate the run of the leases is about twenty 
years,though many new leases have been granted. The 
last developed of the London estates is the Pont Street, 
Cadogan Square and Sloane Street portion of Lord 
Cadogan’s property, and there the leases are quite 
long, running to seventy or eighty years. Of course the 
jewel of the Westminster property is Mayfair, and there 
a great deal of rebuilding has been done in the last 
forty years, and new long leases have been granted. 
We can remember when Mount Street consisted of two 
rows of what we should now call hovels. 
' There can be no doubt that there will always be 


enough rich people to occupy a few favoured spots, . 


Carlton House Terrace, Berkeley Square, Grosvenor 
Square, and Belgrave Square, though Grosvenor Place 
is in some peril. The millionaire will always be with 
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us, no matter what taxation may be _ imposed, 
and the tribe will be large enough to fill 
the houses on the Olympian heights described 
above. But of the other houses that we have 
indicated, in the ‘‘ gardens,’’ ‘* gates’’ and ‘‘ squares,”’ 
we know not where the occupiers will be found. The 
usual answer is that they will be turned into flats. But 
it is easier said than done. Take an average house of 
4300 a year, with rates of another £100 a year. Such 
a house has three or four sitting rooms (the fourth a 
cupboard, in effect, or closet), eight or ten bedrooms, 
and the basement occupied by kitchen, servants’ hall, 
butler’s room, etc. How is such a house to be con- 
verted into flats? The ground floor consists of an e1- 
trance strip, or corridor, a dining-room of good size, 
a small back-room, called a library or study, and some- 
times a smaller third room, which ought to be a lava- 
tory. The first floor is entirely occupied by what is 
called a double-drawing-room, that is a large room 
shaped like the letter L, which would make two good 
separate rooms; nothing else at all on that floor. How 
can you make flats out of such houses? Where are 
the kitchens, pantries, lavatories, to be found, as they 
ought to be, on each floor? Where are the separate 
entrances, which are necessary to secure the compara- 
tive privacy of a flat? Where are the lifts to be put? 
Apart from the expense, there is no room for a lift in 
the average Bayswater or South Kensington House. 
These houses cannot be converted into flats, as that 
term is ordinarily understood. But they might be occu- 
pied by two or three tenants, each on a floor, if they 
could agree to use a common kitchen and to use a 
common staff of servants. And why should they not 
do so? Because Britons are shy and quarrelsome 
animals, not in the least gregarious, like the Americans, 
or the French. The instinct of self-preservation is, 
however, stronger than the longest habit; and we think 
that hard necessity may force some families to give 
up hating their component members, and others to 
abandon their exclusiveness. The difficulty, of course, 
is with the women. There ought to be no difficulty in 
bachelors of the class we are thinking of combining to 
run joint establishments of quite a luxurious character. 
Another result of this housing problem may be that the 
pleasant suburbs, so vulgarly derided by Gilbert and 
Oscar Wilde, may once more creep into favour. Lord 
Chesterfield maintained a summer house at Black- 
heath, and Horace Walpole lived at Twickenham, while 
the great Bacon died at Hampstead. The great diffi- 
culty which the upper and upper middle classes have at 
present is to get out of their town houses. We suggest 
that they might offer them to the County Council as 
new homes for the idle rich under their protection. The 
paying-guest system will doubtless be -adopted, in 
secret, by many aristocrats. The contributory arrange- 
ment was the usual thing among relatives, and even 
friends, in the Elizabethan and early Stuart days. The 
first P.G. was undoubtedly King Lear; but he, if we 
remember right, did not find it a workable plan; and 
amongst ‘‘ the splendid women ’’ of war-times we fear 
there will be found not a few Regans and Gonerils. - 


THE IRISH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


F ever intelligent propaganda were called for on 
Britain’s behalf in Washington, it is surely at this 
hour, when Mr. de Valera, the Spanish-American 
‘* President ’’ of the Sinn Fein ‘‘ Republic ’’ of Ireland, 


-holds mischief-making levées in the state suite of the 


big Waldorf Hotel, at the corner of Thirty-Fourth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Senators and millionaires; industrial magnates, pre- 
lates of the Catholic Church, officers of the U.S. Army 
and Navy; authors, journalists and social lion-hunters 
—all these and many more hang on the old incendiary 
speech about Ireland’s savage fate under the British 
oppressor. Were not millions of the Irish driven out 
by tyranny and famine, from the hungry ’forties 
onwards ? 

Finland under the Tsar; cruelly-divided Poland, 
gallant Bohemia, the distracted Reichsland torn from 
France by the first Deutsche Kaiser—none of these 
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wronged ‘‘small nations ’’ dwindled and mourned as 
poor Ireland has done under a foreign yoke.. And so 
on, and so on. 

Did not England’s ruling classes side with the South 
in the Civil War when Lincoln was striving desperately 
to save the Union? Did not Gladstone exult that 
Jefferson Davis ‘‘ had made a nation? "’ 

Meanwhile, Ireland is the political football of next 
year’s Presidential campaign. Both parties toss it back 
and forth ‘‘ according to plan.’’ Senator Borah of 
Idaho persuades the Upper House of Congress to bring 
pressure on the Big Three in Paris, so that the Irish 
delegates may plead their cause with all official 
formality. 

Senator P. C. Knox—an ex-Foreign Minister—styles 
the eternal Irish question ‘‘ the political dynamite of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.’’ Only one member of the 
Senate—Mr. Thomas, of Colorado-—-takes a_ stand 
against Sinn Fein, which, he declared, ‘‘ showed little 
devotion to democracy, when that principle was fight- 
ing for its life in the world-war.’”’ 

‘*Korea has been knocking at the doors of th 
Senate,’’ Mr. Thomas remarked significantly. ‘‘ Her 
delegates ask for our sympathy and support. Has any- 
one introduced a Korean resolution here? ’’ No, but in 
America’s Senate there has been wild and reckless 
denunciation of the Japanese as ‘‘the Huns of the 
Pacific! ”’ 

Now, how comes it that America fails to realise the 
status of Ireland as a purely domestic question for 
Great Britain alone—a matter of Imperial safety, in- 
deed, on the strategic side? For Ireland lies like a 
breakwater across our sea-borne trade, with fine har- 
bours at each extremity, from which our commerce 
could be utterly paralysed in time of war. 

The answer is, that the Irish are in great force in the 
United States, and are politically very loud besides. 
More than a million of them went flocking thither after 
the great famine of 1847, when, despite relief-works 
and rations cooked in 3,000,000 lots, the half-starved 
population died by the hundred thousand. And it was 
among the Catholic Irish in America that Fenianism 
took its rise. 

These traditions linger, as anti-British legends did in 
American school books up to 1917, when President 
Wilson declared war, and the Armies and Navies of 
both Powers served together against our common foe. 
Since May, 1851, Ireland has sent out 4,319,693 emi- 
grants, and most of these went to America. They 
have raised large families; and to this day England 
stands for cruelty and soulless oppression to millions. 
of Irish-Americans who have never crossed the water 
at all. 

It is of Elizabeth’s Ireland that these people read, 
and of the Viceroy Talbot, who ‘“‘ pacified ’’ the people 
so effectively, ‘‘ that the lowing of a cow or the voice of 
a ploughman could scarce be heard from Cashel down 
to Kerry.’’ The Ireland of Spenser and Cromwell; the 
Ireland of ‘‘Whiteboys and agrarian crime, and 
heartless ‘landlords like the late ‘‘Clanrackrent ”’ 
(Clanricarde)—the wizard miser of Portumna Castle— 
this is the persistent vision of Sinn Fein America to-day. 
Not even Lord Northcliffe could exorcise it. 

That shrewd observer thinks ‘‘bovine contentment’ 
wholly foreign to the Irish genius. And he lays stress 
upon the people’s ‘‘ love of adventure and fight.’’ Is 
Lord Northcliffe aware, we wonder, that these restless 
traits figure in Erse epics of the first century A.D., 
when (in the Tdin) ‘‘ the great four-fifths of Erin ’’ set 
out to coerce the Ultonians, and Queen Maev, of 
Connaught, assured her daughter ‘‘ that it is natural to 
hate proud Ulster’’! . 

After zoo years of fruitless turmoil, the Irish ques- 
tion may fairly be classed as insoluble. This fact has 
already dawned upon Americans; and after the abortive 
rising of 1916, they sent over acute observers, who 
wrote the most luminous accounts of the Irish mind 
which we have seen. 

The Irish are a ‘‘ difficult ’’ people, like the Poles, 
whom they resemble in many tortuous ways. Above all 
they lack constructive statecraft; and when a leader 
rises who has this gift, he is sooner or later broken, as 
Parnell was, and John Redmond too. 
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In the House of Commons, Ireland was represented 
by feeble, child-like fellows whom none could hear with- 
out laughter—or sincere regret. To-day Ireland cries 
for the moon in the old, old way, instead of turning to 
practicable things, and exploiting her powerful neigh- 
bour, to the benefit of both. Au fond, the American 
people have no illusions about their Hibernian citi- 
zens, and the “‘ distress ’’ of the Green Isle overseas. 

The Irish craze for politics is wondered at—and un- 
accountably accepted by the less fractious and conten- 
tious race that make up America. The Tammany 
bosses of New York City—Bill Tweed, Richard 
Croker, and Charles Murphy—ruled a State as large 
as England; and the first-named was laid by the heels 
at last for civic looting on a gigantic scale. 

But make no mistake about it—the Irish are a 
mighty force in the United States, all the way from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco and Seattle. Politically, 
they lord it in a land as great as all Europe, inhabited 
by 110,000,000 souls—the ‘‘composite and cosmo- 
pelitan people’’ of President Wilson’s memorable 


appeal. 
Hence this new ferment of Sinn Fein over there. The 
Nationalist movement is dead. Mr. T. P. O’Connor 


found it “‘ the Mary Stuart of causes—the one that 
kills those who love her best.’’ “ Nothing but absolute 
independence is claimed to-day; and America, the 
Land of Liberty, is with all eloquence and craft, urged 
to aid in the separationist surge—even with millions of 
dollars, which are to be repaid ‘‘ seven years after the 
English evacuate Ireland.’’ That is the Hibernian 
version of the Greek Kalends ! 

Meanwhile, the British Embassy in Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, remains empty. No authorita- 
tive voice puts Britain’s case, and Ireland’s teeming 
prosperity before America’s millions. Sinn Fein holds 
that great field, fomenting “‘ the spirit of 1812,’’ when 
English *‘ arrogance,’’ and the right of search at sea 
precipitated America into her second war with Great 
Britain. 

Ireland then, is being used as a Republican club with 
which to beat ‘President Wilson, who eluded the Sinn 
Fein envoys im Paris with suave sympathy and tact. 
His second term expires in 1920. In the meantime, 
uninstructed Senators and Congressmen sound the old 
Anglophobe note, and little or nothing is done to 
counteract it. For we British (are we not one family 
in these islands?) are not easily roused in a war of 
words. One remembers Kipling’s American on 
Englishmen in general: **‘ These people think they do 
not need to explain! “ 


BREAD AND GAMES. 


H°% to demoralize the proletariat is written in the 
history of the ruin of many a nation in letters of 
flame. Doles of food and occasions for amusement, at 
the expense of someone else—** self-realisation ’’ is the 
modern phrase—brouvht the greatest Empire of ancient 
times to disaster, and the lesson is apparently lost on 
us. it may therefore be worth while to recall the 
methods by which the Roman revenue was raised and 
spent. The tributum was an emergency property tax, 
levied, when required, on land held by a full title; it 
varied in amount with the urgency of public needs and 
was collected through the local officers. It was not 
levied after 167 B.C.; hut as early as B.C. 422 candi- 
dates for the military tribunate proposed the taxation 
of holders of public land (land, that is, occupied by 
private owners but of which the State possessed the 
frechold), as a hat to voters, the money so raised to be 
assed in paying the citizen army evicting the occupier of 
public lands, and as a capital levy for wiping out the 
National Debt. These proposals were described by 
Cicero as measures weakening the foundations of the 
State, mutual good-will and even-handed justice. 
Owners might plead that the cost or value of improve- 
nents to properties should he repaid, that mortgages 
on public land had heen recognised as legal security, 
and the owner’s title thus admitted by the State, that 
the land already paid a land tax or vectigal or tithe ; the 


vote-cadger was for ignoring all rights. He sang 
the Land-Song and promised land to those who voted 
for him. The great King, Servius Tullius, had insisted 
that new rights given to the people should carry new 
responsibilities, notably military service and the pay- 
ment of taxes; the people, once in power, did their best 
to evade their responsibilities, and lent a ready ear to 
demagogue after demagogue, each of whom had his 
Land Nationalization Scheme, with the result that Sulla 
confiscates the lands of his enemies and uses them to 
bribe his partizans, an example followed thirty years 
later by the supporters of Pompey. Another source of 
revenue was the portoria, or duties on imported and 
exported goods, which were repealed in the time of 
Cicero, but re-imposed some years later by Cesar. The 
portoria varied, but were usually a twentieth part of the 
value. Another source of revenue was the salt tax 
levied by the State; another a tax on mineral 
monopolies worked for the State on leases granted to 
companies or individuals; another the taxation of 
luxuries, another the death duties, a fixed five per cent. 
on all estates above a low figure, not passing to the 
heir-at-law. To these may be added the five per cent. 
tax on the enfranchisement of slaves, the ancient 
one per cent tax on sales by auction, and the four per 
cent. tax on the sale of slaves, which last remained in 
force till the reign of Nero, who passed it on to trade, 
the tax having been originally earmarked for the city 
police. After the Second Punic War tribute from the 
provinces became an important source of revenue; it 
was at first levied on districts, the mode of raising it 
being left to the inhabitants. But under the Empire 
the burden was re-distributed according to the wealth 
of the citizens, a proceeding rendered possible by the 
census of Augustus, to which allusion is made by 
St. Luke. The collection of the revenue was originally 
farmed out to the ‘‘ publicans,’’ a method productive of 
so much misery that their very name was a by-word; 
an American scholar has said that the Founder of 
Christianity probably caused more scandal by associat- 
ing with Matthew the Publican than with Mary Magda- 
lene. The supersession of these hated tax-farmers by a 
system of Inland Revenue clerks introduced in the early 
days of the Empire was an untold relief to the provinces, 
long tortured by the method of the publicani, con- 
trary to the maxim of that witty and unscrupulous ruler 
Tiberius, who used to say that a good shepherd sheared 
his sheep, but did not flay them. Excise, a one. per 
cent tax, was imposed by Augustus and abolished, 
amid scenes of popular enthusism, by the mad Caligula. 
It seems to have been as detested as the Excise Duties 
of Sir Robert Walpole, though we do not read of the 
rise of private stills for the benefit of law breakers. 

So much for the principal sources of Roman revenue. 
How were those revenues spent? The State was 
responsible for the Army, the Navy and the Provincial 
Governments, but apart from these legitimate expenses 
there was an ever-growing drain on the public purse, 
namely, the provision of bread below cost price, and, 
later, free of all charge, to all citizens whose income 
fell below a certain level. 

It was the demayogue Gaius Gracchus, who, while 
attacking the land laws, first introduced this fatal prac- 
tice of selling to the Roman unemployed corn at less 
than cost price, and it is one of the counts in favour of — . 
Sulla that he abolished it on the ground that it was unfit 
for Romans to be treated like slaves. But in B.C. 73 
the Senate re-introduced the distribution, putting the 
responsibility for furnishing the supply on the provinces, 
who were paid at a controlled rate by the Treasury. 
Vifteen years later the disreputable tribune Clodius 
carried a measure for the distribution of corn free, to 
curry favour with the proletariat, and the abolition of 
even the modest payment hitherto made cost the 
Treasury a filth of the revenue. The dole had the 
effect of making Kome more than ever the Sentina 
gentium, the cess-pool of the world; the number of 
recipients of the dole mounted to 420,000 out of a popu- 
lation of about a million. Cesar saw the danger, and 
in the year of his murder tackled the question with his 
wonted courage; 170,000 recipients of the dole were 
deprived of it, and the claims of the remaining 150,000 
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were severely scrutinized, any magistrate whe gave one © 


to any unauthorised person being fined at least 4,400. 
The unemployed were to be settled in colonies in Italy 
and the Empire and furnished with adequate smail 
holdings, but the Ides of March put a stop to the 
scheme, and the recipients of public doles went up to 
the old figure of 320,000. On the monument of Ancyra, 
which records his services to the Empire, Augustus tells 
us that he again reduced the recipients to about 
200,000, the same proportion of the public, probably, 
as in Cesar’s time, having regard to the expansion of 
the capital under the rule of his successor. He intro- 
duced a further reform by restoring payment for the 
corn by all but paupers, who were provided with 
coupons, but this measure did not last. Later emperors 
abolished the payment and increased the dole, and the 
demoralization of the populace increased apace, while 
the taxation necessary to support it pressed heavily on 
the hard-working commercial and middle classes. A 
menacing symptom of the later Republic, the distaste 
for marriage, followed by a falling birth-rate, led, under 
Augustus, to the enactment of legislation to encourage 
matrimony. Bachelors were penalised after a certain 
age, candidates for public offices who had_ several 
children were preferred to those who had few or none; 
families, whether of freedmen or citizens, numbering 
above three children, received special privileges, the 
exemption from public duties in the case of a man, 
social privileges and the wearing of certain ornaments 
in the case of a woman. This law was less a means of 
raising revenue than a measure of social reform; but 
whereas the modern proposals for the taxation of the 
single are urged for the former reason, the clauses 
further relieving the parents of families from the 
pressure of income tax fall into the latter category, so 
that it becomes impossible from our point of view to 
treat the Augustan law as an exact parallel. We pass 
therefore to the second factor in Roman policy, which 
earns with food doles the distinction of ruining the 
Empire, the Games, for they share with Free Food the 
credit for the corruption and ultimate downfall of 
Rome. As at modern League football, the spectators 
came in their thousands to the Games to watch and bet 
upon professionals. In the great days of Greece the 
athlete by profession was despised and satirized, the 
amateur honoured. The reverse was the case at Rome. 
The Circus Maximus could, and did, seat some 350,000 
spectators at the chariot races, who came to bet on the 
favourite, to curse the outsider who happened to win, 
and otherwise to conduct themselves as if they were at 
a North of England match. Take the amphitheatre 
again, with its baiting of wild beasts or pitting them 
against men; think of the 9,000 animals killed at the 
opening of the Colosseum, of the thousands of prisoners 
or convicts ** butchered to make a Roman holiday,” of 
the bribery of the electors by rare animals, lions, tigers 
and giraffes; of the populace deserting honest work for 
such disgusting shows. No military service for them, 
no payment of the land taxes, no paying for bread (who 
in his senses would work hard every day ?), no responsi- 
bilities; only free food and amusements, and the 
pleasure of seeing themselves courted for their votes by 
the candidates for public offices; and all this at the 
expense of the trading committee and other tax-payers, 
Do we wonder that Rome fell? And with a bread sub- 
sidy of £50,000,000, and unemployment donation of 
£.25,000,000, a subsidy in aid of coal miners’ wages 
and coal profits of £, 20,000,000, a decrease in net 
revenue from the Post Office of £/0,500,000, and a 
deficit on railways of £,60,000,000 (mainly due, like the 
last, to inerease of salaries and decrease of working 
hours, proportioned to voting power) to be made up 
from the helpless tax-paying portion of the community, 
can we be very happy to-day about ourselves? During 
the coming year £/161,000,000 is to be paid by a body 
of about 3 million taxpayers, in order to provide the 
remaining’ 42,000,000 with panem et circenses, which 
they have been taught to demand with a bludgeon by 
those who, like Clodius, are ready to buy votes, reckless 
of the ultimate ruin of the State. Perhaps the Labour 
Party and their masters, the Fabians, may one day read 
a little history and study a tew books on economics, 
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POSTER ART. 


OMEWHERE about the year 1g10 Mr. Pick of the 
Underground Railways made the interesting dis- 
covery that attractive posters could be produced by 
British artists, and although his company’s undertak- 
ings were without opposition and in little apparent need 
of advertisement, he developed his discovery with 
results which astonished and delighted the artistic 
world, brightened the pleasant ‘‘ tubes "’ which suc- 
ceeded to the soot-laden heritage of the old Inner and 
Outer circles by which Londoners were once compelled 
totravel. The ‘‘ Underground ’’ posters reached a high 
level of excellence. One recalls, for instance, .* The 
Workers’ Way,’ a magnificent lithograph by Mr. 
Spencer Pryse, which arrested the attention of all. Most 
business managers would have rested on its laurels, but 
not so Mr. Pick; its number and time were limited, and 
it was peeled from the walls to make room for more 
drawings by the same and other artists. Poster art in- 
deed owes a tribute to the *‘ Underground ’’ and especi- 
ally to Mr. Pick, who, spurning the futile efforts with 
which our hoardings were and still are laden, called to 
his aid the cleverest of our artists, and exercised rare 
judgment and no little taste in cultivating the field of 
his discovery. 

Such being the case, one would naturally conclude 
that a Government in need of poster publicity would 
turn to such a master of craft, but the exhibition of 
war posters at the Grafton Galleries demonstrates that 
they did no such thing. We have suffered these posters 
for five long years; it is therefore interesting to study 
them in the company of those produced by other coun- 
tries over a like period. One glance at the British 
section advertises the fact that a generation had arisen 
in Whitehall who knew not Pick, for a more futile col- 
lection of posters it would be hard to find. One can 
only admire the courage of the Director of the Imperial 
War Museum in showing them within the same walls 
as the war posters of Germany. It was said that our 
efforts amused Berlin when exhibited there three years 
ago. We can well believe it. What is a poster? A 
poster is a device to arrest the attention of the passer- 
by. It must attract attention and engender thought. 
Many may remember the weird fish-bird-man grotesque 
which bore the legend ‘* Don’t worry about this, come 
and see the Follies at the Apello Theatre."" That was 
a poster inspiration, One may produce a placard to 
arrest the attention; it is easy to paste a picture of 
merit on a hoarding ; but to stop the heedless and makx 
them think is a great art. In these essentials owr war 
posters failed, almost without exception. Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, one of our leading draughtsmen and 
colourists, did his best work for France and America ; 
his two lithographs in the French section are strong 
drawings and tell their own story. It would appear 
that Mr, Pick did his own bit in the campaign, for one 
of the posters produced for distribution among the 
billets in France by the Underground Railways, * The 
Land of Nod,’ by F. E, Jackson, is tull of pathos and 
oetry., One can imagine its influence on walls papered 
with the nudities of Kirchner and La lie Parisienne. 
But that, and one or two others from the same source, 
are rave in a collection of the banalities of our Govera- 
ment’s advertising experts —obviously the work of 
hacks who likened the most terrible war in history to a 
soap selling campaign. 

Canadian work is better, the United States leaves 
us behind, but France is disappointing, even as we 
are. Not indeed till we came to the End Gallery, to 
to the German exhibit, did we find masterpieces in pos- 
ter art. It is hard to say so, but ket the sceptical visit 
the Gratton Galleries and read the message of some of 
the German productions. Their appeal is oa a highe: 
level; they leave something to the imagination in telling 
the simple story, these German lithographers. And the 
story, as written in words, is part of the design. One 
is not compelled to read a lootaote, as it were, to get 
the message. The well chosea type is incorporated; 
one cannot look without veadiag, and im most 
cases, without thinking. We recommend our pos- 
ter artists to study these lithographs, to note the 
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object of their design, and to judge of the effort, not 
only on themselves who are versed in the technique of 
the art, but on those uninitiated in the art of art con- 
cealment. The fine drawing of Hindenburg’s head by 
Louis Oppenheim, ‘ The German Eagle and the Dove 
of Peace,’ by Sigrist, ‘Pflanzt Ol’ (Cultivate sun- 
flowers and poppies for the extraction of oil) by 
Gipkens, and a poster for a fund on behalf of German 
Prisoners of War and Interned Germans by Ludwig 
Hohlwein are all good, as are the greater number of 
the others for that matter. 

And the pity of it is that we could have done as well 
or better. Truly we are a wonderful people ! 


THE YOUNG NOVELIST AND THE FUTURE. 
N the publishing world the present moment is a 
critical one. Since the war the cost of book pro- 
duction has steadily increased and, with the exception 
ol paper, continues to increase. Binding, which used 
to cost 4d. is now gd., type-setting is trebled in price, 
printing is more than doubled and paper, despite its 
recent fall, is three times its old price. 

As against this the price of books has increased very 
little, for the simple reason that to increase the price of 
the higher-priced books proportionate to their cost is 
to kill their circulation. Neither the public nor the cir- 
culating libraries would dream of touching a novel 
whose publishing price was 12s. 

The situation as regards the novel is, indeed, 
serious, and is far reaching, for it closely affects the 
young author whose circulation is at the moment com- 
paratively small. In the old days the sale of 1,000 
copies of a novel was sufficient to justify an author’s 
appearance in print, since it just enabled the publisher 
to show a balance on the credit side, but at the present 
time a sale of 2,000 is absolutely necessary to cover 
production expenses. 

The new novelist then is faced with these ominous 
facts. |With- the publisher a far greater amount of 
‘weeding ’’ is necessary. In many cases novels that 
would have been accepted eagerly before the war are 
‘*turned down,’ because the chance of a ‘‘ two 
thousand ’’ sale for a first book is extremely remote. 

Moreover, in such circumstances the *‘ shocker ’’ or 
‘* thriller,’’ and the book that deals with a certain pass- 
ing phase, are apt to take precedence over sounder work 
which gives promise of a great future. <A glance at 
the publishers’ lists will endorse this theory. 

There is little opening for the budding Conrads and 
Hardys; for the work of such as these takes time to 
mature, or, to be more correct, takes time to soak into 
the minds of a very indiscriminate public, and in the 
meantime the publisher would be losing money hand 
over fist, and perchance backing the wrong horse. 
Publishing at the best is a wild speculation, and there 
are limits even to a publisher’s gambling spirit. 

On the other hand, there is the young American 
author, who can be marketed in England without risk. 
\ publisher can import sheets of American novels at 
half the price of sheets produced in England. Also he 
need not encumber himself with 2,000 copies. He can 
buy as few as 500. And to do them justice, some of 
these young Americans know how to write. With an 
eye to the English market, they are already fighting 
shy of American slang and local interests, and their 
books, clothed in the orthodox English binding, pass 
as British productions. 

It is not a pleasant outlook for English authors, and 
it hits us rather hard as a literary nation. Are we 
going to have any future novelists, or are we to come 
io a period when, the established authors having 
passed away, we shall see literature in England repre- 
sented almost entirely by American names? 
are higher in America, yet books 
cheaper. The secret lies in the fact that the Ameri- 
cans are selling large editions of books to British 
Colonies and are thus enabled to print big numbers. 
Perhaps, too, some measure of their success is due to 
the fact that their producing plant is better and that 
less profiteering takes place with printers and hinders. 

\Vhatever be the real facts, the young [English 
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author is faced by a very forbidding future. Not a 
few of them are reflecting on the possible advantages 
of selling direct to American publishers, reaching the 
English market by the method of exported sheets. 

If such a scheme of things becomes general, a few 
vears will find the English novel as extinct as the 
phoenix, and English printers and binders will have 
succeeded merely in cutting their own throats. 


RICHESSE OBLIGE. 


[‘‘ Another way of giving to the State without the 
perils of realising capital would be to give in kind.’’— 
The Times. | 


The Brewers are rich, and should cheerfully part 
With a fifth of their beer to the State. 

They would find their reward in a gratified heart, 
And their super-tax lowered in rate. 


There are railwaymen, too, who have more than 
enough 
There are colliers who wallow in wealth. 
Let them give to the State a fair share of their stuff, 
And be richer in grace and in health. 


Endowed bevond these is a Viscount, possessed 
Of the Times, Daily Mail, and a score 

Of altruist journals. Sure he will invest 
In the Scrip of Good-Conscience his store. 


So the State would be strong. Its own Press would 
defend, 
When the foe should assault, or besiege 
The Government strongholds. Thus good without end 


Would follow, should Northcliffe oblige. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SATURDAY’S REVILER. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have had my attention called to your refer- 
ence in THE SaturDAY_ReviEw of the 17th inst. to Sir 
Baden Powell and Sir A. Conan Doyle. I am old 
enough to remember THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW’S 
writings in the sixties of last century, when it earned 
for itself-amongst thoughtful and upright men_ the 
soubriquet of ‘* Saturday Reviler.’’ For years I have 
never wasted my time over the pages of the 
Reviler.”’ see that under your guidance it 
worthily maintains its old reputation. If you are an 
honest man with any regard for the higher things of 
this life and will study the files of the ‘‘ Reviler’’ since 
1860 and take the trouble to study the men and causes 
it has reviled, and the proved errors of the ‘‘ Reviler,’’ 
I think even a slight sense of Honesty and regard for 
the Truth will, or should, induce you to resign your 
occupation, or to mend your ways. 

Your reply of the 21st inst. to Sir A. C. D.’s state- 
ment that you propounded falsehoods about him would, 
in the case of many people make you appear in the 
Law Courts. It is mere impertinence & la ‘* Reviler,”’ 
and a fresh slinging of mud worthy of the gutter press. 

J challenge you, if you have a spark of courage, a 
grain of Honesty, or sense of Truth, to publish this 
letter in your next issue, 

Yours, ete., 
James B. Leckie. 

City of London Club, 

Old Broad Street, E.C. June 27th, 1919. 

(Our worthy Cit’s invective lacks finish: but why 
should he suppose us reluctant to print his effusion? 
If an uneducated man chooses to publish his ignor- 
ance and vulgarity to the world, why should we 
baullk him? We will merely point out: 1, That 
there is no such word as ** soubriquet.”” 2. That 
there is no such person as " Sir Baden Powell.’ 3. 
That if our correspondent has not wasted his time 
over our Review “* for years,’’ he is not in a posi- 
tion to judge of our demerits, or our merits, Other- 


wise the charge of having maintained the standard 
of the sixties would be a compliment. 


Ep, S.R. | 
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THE LINEN DEAL. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—A ‘‘ corner ’’ has been created in linen, or in 
other words the Government has assisted a trader to 
make an individual handsome profit at the expense 
of the community. Nor does it rest here, as there are 
far greater dangers attaching to the transaction. Such 
is the indisputable fact, and but another instance of 
governmental procedure of how a thing ought not to 
be done. The man holding a prominent Government 
appointment, carrying with it the handling of public 
funds, be it in money or in kind, should invariably 
employ his best endeavours to use them not with 
prodigality, but rather parsimoniously. The reverse 
thereof unhappily appears to be ingrained in many of 


- those in power, who do not personally suffer in pocket 


for blunders committed. It usually turns. upon the 
question of a few millions more or less (mostly more), 
but what does such a trifle matter? It rather appears 
to be part of the game. 

Mr. Martin’s attempt to butter the Government's 
action is quite comprehensible from his standpoint, but 
thinking men’s opinions hardly coincide with such 
laudation. On the contrary, it can justifiably be 
asserted that the Government has not acted the good 
steward, whatever may be stated to induce the nation 
to take a contrary view. What should have been 
done? The Government, when finding that retailers 
were not readily absorbing the huge stocks, should 
have approached the large stores and_ responsible 
retailers throughout the country, called a meeting of 
the heads of the firms, ascertaining from them their 
capacity of placing the makes, and approximate quan- 
tity during a period of two years. The fixing of maxi- 
mum prices with the help of the trade, and their selling 
commission, would have had to be gone into, and 
finally a consignment, based upon such information, 
could have been made. 

In the suggested manner the public would have been 
served, the Government would have obtained a higher 
return than by accepting Mr. Martin's tender, and the 
public purse would have stood somewhat less depleted. 

_It would necessarily have entailed more work and 
trouble, but the result would have corresponded more 
with the needs of the country, and after all for what 
reason is a man supposed to be at the head of a depart- 
ment at a fat salary? 

At the outset the suggested sale price was 7s. per 


“vard. Now, there can be but one of two things, either 


that the original figure was absurdly inflated, or the 
is. gd. per yard accepted from Mr. Martin totally 
inadequate. Will the Government say which, or both? 
The Yorkshire frolic. A huge sum of £:1,500,000 
was expended on that which proved to be a failure, 
not improbably for the fundamental reason that neither 
altitudes over sea-level were taken into consideration, 
nor the environs, nor soil analysed before embarking 
upon the scheme, to ascertain that the Irish conditions 
prevailed for the cultivation of flax. Then, again, why 
was the Irish crop commandeered at the equivalent of 
£40 per acre, when the value was on the level of 

£2 10s. in normal times? 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Economist, 


STUNTING THE SLIPPER, 
To the Editor of The Sarurpay Review, 

Sir,—The stunt-press will go to any lengths to raise 
a shout. To it sensation is the breath of life; big 
headlines are of more account than big headwork, and 
capital letters are more to be desired than much fine 
yvold. Indeed it despises the gold, and delights only 
in the dross. 

What exactly constitutes a sensation? In the old 
days it was the story of a sea serpent encountered by 
bathers off the shores of Southend; the discovery of a 
Willie Starchfield under the seat of a railway carriage. 

But the war drowned the cries of these raucous 
sensation-mongers, and in their place there came, 
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through the fog of war, whispered insinuations of awful 
intrigues with the enemy; of ruinous differences be- - 
tween the allies; of gunpowder, treason and plot. 

To the great stunt editors wandering in the wilder- 
ness of official communiqués these stories fell like 
manna. They spread their print across their pages 
with a lavish pride, and grew fat on the proceeds in 
proportion to the size of their type. For the public 
swallowed it. Rumour has ever proved a fine pay- 
master; while playing on the harassed feelings of the 
community with ghastly battle details was of little 
matter so long as it was possible to announce an 
increasing circulation week by week. 

And then the war ended. What could the stunts- 
man do then, poor thing? Well, we have seen what 
he-can do; things so futile as to be scarcely credible 
had they not been announced in such type as admits 
of no mistaking. 

First the Daily Mirror offers huge cash prizes for 
pretty munitionettes. Then the Daily Mail whips the 
public to a frenzy of false enthusiasm, so that an 
aviator who fails in his undertaking is accorded a 
welcome greater than the triumph of a Roman Em- 
peror, or the coronation of a king. 

And now—can it be true ?—they are offering a shoe 
of gold to the possessor of the smallest foot. We 
know little or nothing of small feet; but we could say 
a word or two about small minds. 

‘But there is, perhaps, something prophetic in thi< 
latest paroxysm. Often before the stumt-press has 
given itself away; now it is giving away shoes in 
exchange for circulation. Often before it has lost its 
head; let it beware lest now, in the multiplicity of its 
absurdities, it lose its footing. 

It is possible to go too far even in sensationalism, 
and they will hang themselves one day, these stuntists, 
if only the public will entice them with a long enough 
rope. Were this not so, we doubt if there would ever 
be an end to their bleatings. Hour by hour we expect 
the announcement, in some journal which no doubt 
would call itself ‘* enterprising,’’ of a competition vet 
more imbecile than its forerunners. 

A small mouth is, we are told, considered a thing 
of beauty by those who know: why not, therefore, a 
prize of a complete set of 18 carat gold teeth to the 
possessor of the smallest mouth in England? We 
offer the suggestion gratis to any whom it may con- 
cern. At such an overreaching proposal the public 
might at last be induced to call a halt, and determine 
to have no more of this folly. So that by drawing the 
teeth of thousands of England’s beauties the stunt- 
press might also draw the fangs from the mouths of 
the Prophet of Carmel and his confréres. 

Yours, ete., 
G. R. Barry. 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sik,-This is the dawn of a new epoch in the history 
of the earth, and long-cherished ideas and institutions 
abruptly disappear. The master key to human life is 
evolution from a lower to a higher level of  exist- 
ence. When a certain stage is reached human evolu- 
tion will become rapid and startling, for the law is 
inflexible—go forward or perish. The Ministry of 
Health is a case in point. From the departmental view 
it may not amount to much more than a change of 
name and a re-shuffling of the cards of bureaucracy. 
But the great tide of evolution has driven it forward to 
a path from which there is no turning back. It will 
completely destroy the medical profession as it is 
to-day, This may not appear at the moment, but none 
the less the effect is inevitable. 

Up to now the General Medical Council exercised 
certain privileges which practically placed it above the 
law of the land. It ruled with a rod of iron and used 
all the weight of its power to crush without mercy or 
pity anybody either within or without its recognized 
Trade Union who ventured to consider the welfare of 
the public before the interests of that august body. 
Time after time members have been persecuted with 
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unrelenting rancour because they dared strike out a 
new path that pointed to better results in the cure of 
disease. One of the most glaring instances in recent 
years is the case of Dr. Axham, who was formally 
declared guilty of ‘‘ infamous conduct’ and struck off 
the register for daring to allow humanitarian motives 
to outweigh his ‘‘ professional duty.’’ As it is the 
bounden duty of a doctor to study all new methods of 
improving the health of the race, the ‘* infamous con- 
duct ’’ was that of the Union which branded him with 
disgrace. But the unfortunate doctor had no court of 
appeal. He could no more struggle against this in- 
human verdict than the wretched victim of old against 
the Spanish Inquisition. 

Now, however, a magical change has set in, even 
though it is only seen ‘‘ through a glass darkly.’’ The 
Minister of Health is-responsible to Parliament, and 
Parliament is responsible to the public. The Medical 
Union was an absolutely irresponsible body with an 
organisation entirely devoted to its own interests. This 
was the reason why all new ideas on health had to fight 
their way at the sword’s point, and why many of the 
finest brains and noblest characters died of a_ broken 
heart aghast at the stupidity and brutality of those who 
exercised an unthinking tyranny. The Ministry of 
Health has the power to alter this. It can and, in the 
public interest, must open immediately a ‘‘ Court of 
New Ideas ”’ for health research on original lines at 
which all innovations and methods put forward in a 
responsible manner will have the proper chance of 
being investigated and tested in the public interest. 
To take only one instance. The way in which the Open 
Air Treatment for Consumption has been mismanaged 
by incompetent handling is a public scandal. The Hull 
Insurance Committee issued a Report in April, in 
which it is stated that sanatorium treatment is being 
weighed in the balance, and unless more encouraging 
results are obtained will be found wanting. The same 
story is told all over the world. 

There are only two alternatives. Either find a new 
serum or drug, which is the dream of ignorance, or 
revolutionise the methods now in vogue at sanatoria. 
I have repeatedly pointed out what is lacking in the 
Open Air Cure, which, bungled badly as it has been, 
has done more for consumption than anything else. It 
has not done anywhere near what was expected, 
because its underlying principle has not been under- 
stood. It is impossible for the consumptive to take in 
sufficient air without certain processes which it would 
take too long to explain, and which must be shown by 
actual demonstration on a selected number of patients. 
This is the real ‘‘missing link’’ is the Open Air 
System, and when publicly demonstrated under proper 
conditions at any sanatorium will be acknowledged as 
the final solution of the problem. There is as much 
difference between the practical application of the new 
principle and what is called sanatorium treatment as 
there is between electric light and a tallow candle. The 
science of vitality is only in its infancy. All that is 
needed is a ‘‘ Court of New Ideas,’’ where a fair, just, 
and impartial hearing will be accorded to all innova- 
tions, without consideration for vested interests and 
prejudices, however saintly they may claim to be. If 
this had been done before the standard of health would 
have been higher than it is to-day. The Ministry of 
Health has the power, and public opinion must enforce 
it at once for the good of the nation without fear and 
without favour. 

Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 

94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1, 

July 2nd, 1919. 


THE ‘‘SANCTA SOPHIA” MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Lest it be thought IJ let the argument go by 
default (which it is far from me to do), may | ask 
space for the following observations in answer to 
‘* Orthodox,’’ who wrote in your June 21 number ? 


(1) As regards the St. Sophia ‘‘ redemption ’’ move- 
ment, my position is surely plain and straightforward. 
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The Muslim has had the fabric for 468 years (108 
years longer than Protestants have had the English 
ancient churches), and therefore there is nothing very 
inspiring in a movement to “‘ restore ’’ the former 
and not the latter, especially as it is proposed to 
‘* restore ’’ it to a prelate representing a mere section 
of Christendom. - 

(2) ** Orthodox "’ gives a very misleading account 
of the quarrel between East and West. The ambition 
of Photius was a main cause. The basing of Christian 
polity on ‘‘ councils '’ (without the Petrine primacy) 
is no good. All sects have had councils. Which were 
right ? 

The Byzantine Patriarch has never been a ‘* demo- 
cratic President of a free League of Churches.’’ He 
rose from being an obscure suffragan to a Patriarchate 
by political aggression. This was its origin, and it 
cannot be compared with Rome, which claims Apos- 
tolic crigin. 

Yours obediently, 
J. W. Poynter. 

June 28th, 1919. 


[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


OFFICIAL MOTOR-CARS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sik,—Mr. Churchill’s attention has been called to a 
paragraph in your issue, dated 21/6/19, in which it is 
stated that the average annual cost per motor-car kept 
at the Air Ministry is £2,700. He wishes me to point 
out that this calculation, which was based on the report 
of the Parliamentary National Economy Committee, 
does not represent the true cost of these vehicles to the 
country with even approximate accuracy. 

In the first place the total annual cost was given at 
£130,000, this figure was arrived at by multiplying a 
week's expenditure by fifty-two, but the pay roll for 
the week to which the attention of the Committee was 
directed was £300 higher than usual owing to the fact 
that the women drivers were in process of demobilisa- 
tion, and that male civilian drivers had been already 
engaged to take their places. In respect of this item 
£15,000 a year should be knocked off the .total cost. 

Secondly, the number of motor vehicles maintained 
was not only the forty-eight touring cars for the Air 


Ministry, but included one hundred and ninety other . 


motor vehicles, viz., 31 heavy tenders, 32 light tenders, 
3 ambulances, 52 miscellaneous touring cars, 44 motor 
cycles and 38 sidecars; the total being, excluding side- 
cars, 200 vehicles. 

It has been calculated that the true cost per touring 
car per year is about £/500. 

I may here point out that the number of touring cars 
authorised for the Air Ministry itself is now about 


twenty-four, as compared with forty-eight in May and ~ 


sixty-eight at the date of the Armistice. All the Rolls 
Royce cars have been handed over to the Disposal 
Board, with the exception of four, the retention of 
which is being considered, 
I remain, yours truly, 
A. J. L. Scorr, Colonel, 
\ir Secretary to Secretary of State. 


|Mr. Churchill's Secretary, in correcting our miscal- 
culation has made another of his own. His 190 
makes 200,--Ep, S.R.] 


“SHALL” OR ‘ WILL.” 
To the Editor of Thr Sarurpay Review. 

Sik,--Your correspondent’s views on “ shall’? and 
‘will’? (28th June) wrap up the pill of grammar, 
which no one will take nowadays, in so pleasant a form 
that it would be injudicious to object to them, The 
whole question is, however, more difficult and subtle 
than he has made it, and there are in English idiom (if 
anybody cares to write or talk English nowadays) ex- 
ceptions to the two main divisions of these auxiliary 
forms, used (1) to express future action, (2) to form 
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verb phrases, in which the original meanings of shall 
(obligation) and will (inclination or determination) are 
prominent. 

So long, however, as we English are invaded con- 
tinuously by Scots, come south to make a living ; Irish- 
men, talking and writing endlessly about what they 
want—which they don’t want when they have got it; 
and Americans, speaking a new language with which 
it is impossible to keep up, English grammar can take 
a back seat. In fact, it has already taken it. There 
is nothing to prevent an office-boy from dictating the 
policy of the nation in the cheap and popular press, nor 
does the present House of Commons demand any 
standard of education in its members. 

Readers need not, however, be alarmed at your 
correspondent’s hint that the efficiency of our adminis- 
trators depends on the preservation of the distinctions 
he adumbrates. They are not older than the 
eighteenth century, and England in the days of 
Elizabeth, if not Scotland and Ireland, reached and 
retained greatness. At least, I suppose so; but I lack 
the time or inclination to consult our latest popular 
historian, Mr. Smillie. 

Yours faithfully, 
An ENGLISHMAN. 


To the Editor of THE SaturRDAy REviEw. 


$ir,—One is alarmed at your insertion of the letter 
of your correspondent ‘‘ C. A. E.’’ As an old reader, 
I have never yet seen the publication of so baseless a 
fabric. It is such a letter, which itself menaces ‘‘a 
tampering with our Mother-tongue.’’ 

The grammatical difficulty, in the use of these two 
words, is, of course, not solved by C. A. E.’s ‘‘ simple 
rule’’ that ‘‘ will’’ is to be regarded as a more polite 
word than “‘shall’’! This question of grammar, and 
not of ‘* politeness,’’ arises from the confusion made 
between our three, unfortunately incomplete, auxiliary 
verbs, of which the infinitives are (a) ‘‘ to be ’’ (Fr-€tre, 
Gr-sein) (b) ‘‘ to be willing ’’ (Fr-vouloir, Gr-Wollen) 
and (c) ‘‘to have to’’ (Fr-devoir, Gr-Sollen). 

The future tense of the verb (a) is, in the three per- 
sons of both the singular and plural, (1) ‘‘ shall’’ (2) 
‘Will’? and (3) ‘‘ Will.’’ It is only accordingly this 
auxiliary verb (a) which can correctly be used for the 
formation of the future tense of other verbs: e.g., 
**T shall sign,’’ ‘* you will sign,’’ “‘ he will sign.’’ 

The present tense of the verb (b) is, in the three 
persons of both the singular and plural, ‘‘ Will” 
throughout. This present tense is often ungrammati- 
cally used for the future tense, as explained, of the verb 
(a) e.g., ‘‘ I will sign,’’ which means ‘‘I am willing to 
sign,’’ being incorrectly used instead of ‘‘I shall 
sign ’’; when the real intention is to express futurity. 

The present tense of the verb (c) is, in the three 
persons of both the singular and plural ‘‘ Shall” 
throughout. This present tense is also often ungram- 
matically used for the future tense of the verb (a) 
e.g., ‘‘He shall sign,’’ which means ‘‘ He has to 
sign,’’ being incorrectly used instead of ‘* He will 
sign’’; when the real intention is to express futurity. 

For the sake of our Mother-tongue, I hope you will 
insert this letter as a protest against its further des- 
truction at the hands of such teachers as ‘*C, A, E.”’ 
A few more “‘ lessons ’’ such as his and we shall be left 
with still less of our ‘‘ glorious heritage."’ 

Your correspondent is only contributing a valueless 
comment upon the world-old appeal of the sinking 
Irishman; ‘1 will drown, I will drown, and nobody 
shall save me '’; and yet the poor man was, according 
to ‘‘C.A.E.’s’’ *‘ simple rule,’’ only not being quite 
polite in using ‘‘ will’’ for himself and ‘‘ shall’’ for 
nobody. 

Being sure of my submissions, I, though also 
modest, do not wish to shelter under anonymity and 
subscribe myself 

Yours very truly, 
Rupert  BLaGpen. 


The Outer Temple, 
222, Strand, W.C. 2. 
{The sense of humour varies much in various persons, 
and a difference of taste in jokes is a severe strain on 
the temper.—Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS 
LORD ‘-FRENCH’S VIEWS. 


‘*1914.”’ By Field-Marshal Viscount French of Ypres, 
K.P., O.M., etc. Constable. 21s. net. 


HE pen may sometimes be mightier than the sword, 
but not, as a rule, when it is wielded by a soldier. 
The uses to which Lord French has put his pen must 
not blind us to his performances with a weapon better 
adapted to his capacities. In the early war of move- 
ment, before the armies became trench-tied and the 
position relatively secure, he shouldered a grievous re- 
sponsibility, and one which, due allowance being made 
for the swift alarms and vicissitudes of 1914, might 
have been much worse discharged. As time went on, 
the bulk of our armies increased vastly; their mobility 
diminished. The character of the fighting suffered a 
sea-change, utterly unforeseen by any belligerent. The 
conduct of operations became less of an art, and more 
of a science—called not merely for what Lord French 
possessed, an instinct for ‘‘ country ’’ and quick tactical 
decision, but even more for the qualities which make 
an efficient general-manager of Harrod’s Stores. It 
was because he lacked these qualities, and not, as he 
grotesquely insinuates, because he had estranged the 
politicians by ‘‘ exposing the shell-scandal,’’ that Lord 
French was at length superseded at a time when Lord 
Kitchener was in Greece, and when the Cabinet in- 
cluded among its more prominent members—presum- 
ably consenting or unprotesting parties to Lord 
French’s removal—Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law 
and Mr. Balfour. 

On the purely military side, Lord French adds little 
to our knowledge of the campaign of 1914. He has, 
indeed, told us what will come as a surprise to many, 
that the Germans had already begun their retreat to the 
Aisne before the battle of the Marne opened. He has 
dwelt at pardonable length on what will probably be 
reckoned his soundest claim to be a great general, 
namely, the promptitude with which, after a week of 
ineffectual battering at the Aisne, he realised the threat 
to the Channel ports and decided to play out a thin but 
sufficiept line northwards. On the grand crux of the 
campaign, why did the Germans not take Paris? he 
sheds no new light. Why, when it seemed within their 
reach, when, if Lord French is not mistaken, they 
knew nothing of the French Sixth Army, when the fate 
of Namur must have inspired them with the utmost con- 
tempt for fortifications, did they turn East and South to 
fling themselves against the French centre? Lord 
French’s explanation is the German desire for a rapid 
decision, a desire engendered by fears for their Eastern 
front. The fall of Paris should, so far as this goes, 
have promised a decision hardly less swift, and infinitely 
more dramatic. But ‘1914° is not put forward, and 
should not be criticised as a piece of military history. It 
is professedly a fragment of psychological autobio- 
graphy. And it is to the movements of Lord French’s 
mind (we wonder how often he insists that these and 
nothing else are his theme) that we should address our- 
selves. And here it must be confessed at the outset 
that Lord French’s mind moves in a mysterious way. 
Its oscillations between emphatic eulogy and extrava- 
gant cacology of the same persons in respect of the 
same transactions, are such as to beggar the perform- 
ances of Balaam and Stesichorus. Naked contradictions 
subsist within it on terms, as it seems, of unembar- 
rassed amity. Lord French eats his words, not with 
resignation, but with relish; not like pills, but like 
plums. His Laodicean turn of mind finds its most flag- 
rant expression in his estimates of General Smith-Dor- 
rien, Lord Kitchener, and Mr. Asquith. We all re- 
member how, reading Lord French’s dispatch of 
September, 1914, we formed the opinion that General 
Smith-Dorrien was the hero of the retreat. It was, we 
were assured, his ‘‘ coolness, intrepidity and determina- 
tion’’ which saved the left wing of the Expeditionary 
Force, and thereby that force itself, from a second 
Sedan. It appears now, that so far from having been 
the hero, General Smith-Dorrien was the villain of the 
piece. Rash and nerveless, by turns, he fought the 


action of Le Cateau contrary to orders, lost 14,000 men 
and So guns, imperilled the whole retreat and embar- 
rassed later operations. Assuming these figures cor- 
rect, why did Lord French, a fortnight later, imagine 
our losses were relatively light and the action a grand 
success? The explanation, we suspect, is that the 
figures are not correct. For on page 87 Lord French 
gives the total losses of the whole retreat between 
August 23rd and August 28th, as 15,000 men and 80 
guns. Is it to be believed that our whole loss in guns, 
and fourteen-fifteenths of our loss in men occurred on 
a single day, the 26th August, in respect of a single 
Corps, the 2nd? And this, when almost our whole 
force were heavily engaged all five days? Surely not. 
Lord French’s readers had much better turn to Major 
Beche’s analysis of the fighting, compiled from offi- 
cial sources, which accounts for every year and sets 
down our loss at Le Cateau at 36. And they will be 
well-advised to write down his estimate of losses in men 
at least proportionately. What precise reduction should 
be made we shall, perhaps, not discover until General 
Smith-Dorrien becomes a Field-Marshal or Viceroy of 
Ireland, and is thus enabled to devote a cultivated 
leisure to polemical journalism. Meanwhile, it is worth 
noting, since Lord French’s psychology is our main 
study, that on August 20th, when the battle was 
fought, -he did not realise the extent of the losses it in- 
volved; that by August 28th he had realised it to the 
full (page 87); and that by the first week of September, 
when he wrote his glowing dispatch about the battle, 
he had apparently forgotten it again; and that he has 
now rediscovered it. 

Lord French’s next target is Lord Kitchener, who 
shares with General Smith-Dorrien the ominous dis- 
tinction of having been the object of Lord French’s 
past praise, and who, like the general, is unable to re- 
ply to his present strictures. We forbear to dwell on 
the Paris interview’’’ or to anticipate revelations 
which are on the threshold of publication. But a word 
must be said, without prejudice to such revelations, on 
Lord French’s last chapter, in which Lord Kitchener is 
joined with Mr. Asquith as co-defendant in the matter 
of shells. It is important to notice the precise charge 
brought by Lord French. This is, not that shells were 
lacking, but that they were lacking, because, in spite of 
his constant appeals, the Government would not make 
any serious effort to supply them. What is imputed 
is not lack of skill, but lack of will; not impotence, but 
Lord French’s own words, some of them 
recently quoted by Mr. Asquith, seem to us on this 
point a conclusive reply. ‘‘I am anxious,’’ he says, 
in the House of Lords, in June, 1916, ‘‘ to place on re- 
cord that no effort was spared by him [Lord K.] to 
supply all our demands.’’ And he adds that such 
divergence of opinion as occurred between himself and 
Lord Kitchener, never shook his ‘* confidence in Lord 
Kitchener’s will-power and ability to provide us with 
everything we needed.’’ We are not forgetting that 
funeral orations very properly err on the side of eulogy, 
but the orator can easily avoid singling out for a 
special encomium what he regards as the dead man’s 
weakness. Lord Kitchener possessed 
many striking qualities on which Lord French might 
have descanted, instead of affirming a confidence in 
Lord Kitchener’s will-power and which 
he now denies ever having entertained. Again, there 
is his letter of May 20th to Mr. Asquith: ‘in the 
whole history of war no General in the field has ever 
been helped in a difficult task by the head of his Gov- 
ernment as I have been supported and strengthened by 
your unfailing sympathy and encouragement.’’ Lord 
French’s apologists try to discount this hy representing 
it as the generous overflow of a plain, blunt soldier's 
heart. We are afraid this will not do. What plain 
blunt soldier, we may ask, “‘ in the whole history of 
war,’ who has just seen the flower of his troops mown 
down in thousands, owing, as he thought, to the crim- 
inal lethargy of his Government, and who must accord- 
ingly have regarded the head of that Government as 
little better than a murderer, ever sat down and wrote 
him a letter of fulsome gratitude for ‘‘ help in a 
difiewlt task’’? And when it appears that the letter 
was written to a man whom Lord French had been 
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straining every nerve for the last fortnight to hurl from 
office, the very moment after he had failed to do so, we 
confess ourselves unable to find any term fitly to char- 
acterise his conduct. But it is certainly neither plain, 
nor blunt, nor generous. 

The careful reader of this book will find copious 
minor illustrations of Lord French’s mental peculiari- 
ties. How, for instance, did he come to be filled with 
black despair by Mr. Asquith’s Newcastle speech, 
which, except as to one sentence (founded on informa- 
tion supplied by Lord French himself), was one long 
impassioned appeal for greater shell production; and 
yet to pass over, with the silence of approval, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech delivered the very next day, 
which differed from Mr. Asquith’s only in dwelling 
more on past achivement in shell-production and less 
on future need? ‘‘ After eight months of war,’’ said 
Mr. George, ‘‘ there are more than six times as many 
men out there, fully equipped and supplied with ade- 
quate ammunition.’’ Might not such a sentence as 
this have been expected logically to fill Lord French 
with despair, rather than to convince him that its au- 
thor was about ‘‘ to embark on his career of patriotic 
salvation.”’ Finally, we would invite attention to Lord 
French’s statement on page 351 of his book. ‘‘ Early 
in March a small reserve of ammunition had been ac- 
cumulated and the battle of Neuve Chapelle was fought 
and won.’’ What was this small reserve’’? Ac- 
cording to Mr. George, it consisted of nearly as much 
ammunition as was fired in the whole 2} years of the 
Boer War. An inadequate supply, no doubt, when the 
demané for shells was literally unlimited. But Lord 
French must find some better word than ‘‘ apathetic "' 
to describe the Government which was capable of pro- 
viding it. 


A MODERN CRITIC. 


Old and New Masters. By Robert Lynd. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


Fisher 


R. LYND is, without question, a considerable 
critic. His judgments are his own, based 
equally upon wide reading and wide understanding and 
expressed not merely with convincing lucidity, but also 
in language that combines grip with a sort of smellow 
epigrammatism. With the exception of Mr. Kipling and 
Swinburne, to whom we shall refer below, none of 
the authors under review could complain of ignorance, 
of lack of literary manners, even of sympathy in their 
judge. It is conceivable, however, that they might 
ask themselves by whom Mr. Lynd has been appointed 
to a seat in the High Court, and on what grounds they 
are summoned to appear in what, in spite of elegance 
and even of comfort, they could not help recognizing 
as the dock. It is true that nearly everyone of them is 
acquitted: a few without stains on their reputation, 
others with applause from the back of the Court, in 
which on occasion the judge appears disposed to join 
and the remainder (with the exception always of Swin- 
burne and Mr. Kipling) with bland rebuke for failings, 
with which the infallible Court has sympathy, but 
which it must yet condemn, 

On behalf of these distinguished and often adored 
criminals we desire in all humility to consider whether 
a critic really has the last word, whether, in fact, his 
position is not on the Bench, but rather that of Counsel 
for prosecution or defence passionately pleading his 
cause, because he is conscious that the highest reward 
of pleading may be the right himself on a later occasion 
to appear in the dock. In other words, we are not 
sure that the business of the critic is not in a sense 
passive rather than active. We believe that he should 
make of his mind the strings of some lesser lute luring 
his object to touch them either to a new reflected music, 
or to a final and convincing discord. The critie 
should, in short, be the medium through which the 
master or impostor filters on to a world that cannot 
take its art at first hand. ‘The critic should not, on be- 


half of the world, interpose his pronounced sentence 
between the author and mankind. 

Nor must it be supposed that we will not allow praise 
or blame, 
supremely capable of all three. 


critic. He must be 
He must, however, 


choice to the 
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derive from his author what his author derived from his 
theme—inspiration. Criticism may thus become a 
form of creation, necessarily inferior, but none the less 
a stepchild of the Muses. In the case of Mr. Lynd she 
is a step-mother. 

We shall take in defence of this contention two 
criticisms—the one where Mr. Lynd most wholly 
praises, and the one where he most thoroughly con- 
demns. We find in both not the exclamations 
adequately measured, of the explorer in a dazzling 
new country, ‘but the pitiless and ordered cer- 
tainty of a headmaster expounding a map. 

The essay on Mr. Yeats is divided into two parts— 
‘“ His own account of himself’? and ‘‘ His poetry.’’ 
In these papers Mr. Lynd tries to hold open the doors 
of fairyland. He attempts for our sakes to let those 
rhythms escape, so mournful, and so charged with loss, 
with beauty, and with changeling tears that the human 
heart is afraid in their elfin company. Through the 
golden gates he lets us hear once again the strange, 
the uncommunicable tune : 


‘**O curlew, cry no more in the air, 
Or only to the waters of the west ; 
Because your crying brings to my mind 
Passion-dimmed eyes and long heavy hair 
That was shaken out over my breast. 
There is enough evil in the crying of the wind.”’ 
Those of us who have hearing catch a tune within a 
tune, a voice that is the shadow of a voice, and a pain 
that is a picture of a pain—tune, voice and pain real, 
as lost love is real, and faery, as are faery that hair no 
longer spread and the eyes where the light is out these 
hundred years ago. We hear all this, and on our 
tremulous ears breaks a cool, pedantic voice, as the 
keeper closing one half of the gates observes, ‘‘ As we 
cannot have the genius of Mr. Yeats without the ges- 
tures, we may as well take the gestures in good part.”’ 
If thus with Mr. Yeats, how does the judge deal with 
Swinburne? He begins his essay with two sentences, 


‘* Swinburne was an absurd character. He was a bird 


of showy strut and plumage,’’ and he observes a little 
later that there are those who say of the period at The 
Pines that Watts-Dunton watched over Swinburne as 
a farmer’s wife watches over a sick hen. 

This, it will be admitted, is a severe summing up, 
and we doubt whether in the circumstances there 
would be any need for the jury to withdraw in order 
to consider their verdict. Indeed, the judge puts the 
issue beyond doubt by comparing him to Longfellow, 
‘‘in having a sense of music out of all proportion to 
the imaginative content of his verse.’’ Appearing be- 
fore a jury, thus misdirected, we are persuaded that an 
appeal to the Higher Court will succeed—the Court 
composed of youth and love. 

For, consider! Longfellow wrote a celebrated poem 
beginning : 

‘““ Under the spreading chestnut tree 
the village smithy stands.”’ 
and Swinburne answered with 
** Pale beyond porch and portal 
crowned with calm leaves she stands 
who gathers all things mortal 
in cold immortal hands."’ 

Is this an equal sense of music sharing lack of 
imaginative content ? We suggest that there are 
grounds both in fact and in law for reversing the judg- 
ment of the lower court. 

Will youth let Swinburne be set on one side, youth 
that still breaks the world to mould it nearer to its 
heart? Will youth forget this golden leader against 
cold restraint, against all that is grey and old and 
orderly? Will youth not till the end go on the quest 
for her that | 

‘‘was fair in the fearless old fashion.”’ 


Will youth not wander among those rebel rhythms, 
as in a garden, 
‘White rose in red rose garden 


And love and beauty, what of them? Will they 


abandon or forget him who saw them at dawn, fugi- 
tive, it may be, tainted even with some menace of 
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decay, but sharper in their mastery for that and more 
immortal in their urgency ? 

Here, if anywhere, is the mere soul of singing, music 
in the air catching to herself as she goes lights and 
scents and colours, so that her imaginative content is 
the reward and consummation of the song. Who does 
not know that this quality in Swinburne faded as 
flowers fade, but unlike flowers, for its short day 
caught and made lasting? Suppose he lost the gleam, 
and ploughed through weary days forgetting like Oxus 
‘“‘ the bright speed he had,’’ shall we forget his birds 
that are safe in the upper air? ‘ Love in an orchard,’ 
‘The Garden of Proserpine,’ ‘ Faustine,’ ‘Our Lady 
of Pain,’ these answer for him, and for all of us who 
know his magic. Quotation is needless, for these 
rhythms are become a part of our minds. They are 
what we had of youth, and what we dreamed in exalta- 
tion of love. And waking a little dizzily from that 
dream in the night, shall youth not cry to-morrow, as 
he has cried this thousand years? 


‘“* Ah God, ah God! that day should be so soon.” 


Mr. Lynd, we have admitted, is a considerable critic. 
We wish that we could have added that he was also a 
considerable creator. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND THE WAR. 


The Annual of the British School at Athens: 1916-18. 
Macmillan. 25s. net. 


E are only too familiar with the conception of the 
classical man as a_ shortsighted pedant 
absorbed in the study of unimportant relics of effete 
civilisations to the exclusion of all interest in the vital 
problems of to-day. If the believers in this clap-trap 
could bring themselves to look at the volume now be- 
fore us, the Annual of the British School at Athens for 
the years 1916-18, they might come to a wiser con- 
clusion. Seven of the students have laid down their 
lives, fallen as at a new Thermopylae; and—supreme 
tribute to the value of research work in the 
Aegean—practically every old student of suitable age 
has been engaged on some form of intelligence work 
in the Near East. After all, what is more natural? 
Members of the School—picked men—go out to 
Greece, to work upon the remains of classical or 
medieval antiquities, and in so doing they learn the 
language and something of the people, and in excava- 
tion work they learn to handle the modern Greek and 
his Levantine feliows. The War comes, and they en- 
list as soldiers, as interpreters, as attachés of 
H.B.M. Legation, or active members of the R.N.V.R, 
In fact, for their grant of £500 a year for five years 
(which is liable to be withdrawn at the conclusion of 
every lustrum), the Government have secured a body of 
highly-trained specialists versed in the tongues, the 
topography and the racial peculiarities of the Near 
East, and therefore able to render War services of the 
highest value. France and Germany have for many 
years had subsidized Institutes at Athens. England 
has given, under pressure, £500 a year for five years. 
For once in a way the tax-payer has a bargain. We 
have had the trained and disciplined loyalty of the 
members of the School, we have had the use of its 
buildings as a Hostel for British subjects employed on 
Government work in Athens and thereby saved ou: 
pockets the cost of the increased stat allowances which 
would otherwise have been necessary. Is there anyone 
who would hesitate to say with the compilers of the 
Report that all this illustrates the practical value of a 
knowledge of ancient Greek, since it is precisely their 
intimate knowledge of ancient Greek, due to a severely 
classical education, which enables the students to 
assimilate the local modern tongues and conditions ? 
The volume before us covers two years instead of 
one—the only outward sign of war conditions—and 
embraces papers on a variety of subjects connected 
with the ancient or the medieval Nearer East. 
‘Greek subjects are now taken im QO narrow SeRse, 
but as co-extensive with the Magna Graecia, lonia and 
Graeco-Scythian colonies of classical days.. In proof 
of this we find in the Annual articles on subjects as 
various as the state of Pontus, Bithynia and the 
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Bosphorus in Greek and Roman days—translated this 
from the Russian Historical Journal for 1917, and a 
reminder that Bolshevism has not wholly trampled out 
the flame of Russian learning; convincing papers on 
the text of Strabo, demonstrating the danger of second- 
hand information even in the case of so learned a 
scholar as the geographer; an article on the tactics 
adopted by the Spartan king Agis at Mantineia, which 
bears the stamp of military experience and affords an 
example of the possibility of correcting the accepted 
sense of an ancient author without interference with 
the text, just as the next paper, on the Alleged King- 
ship of the Olympic Victor, is a warning against the 
indiscriminate application of the anthropological 
method on insufficient grounds. Byron’s unpublished 
letter to Hodgson written from Athens on January 
2zoth, 1811, and given in facsimile, is a specimen of 
that writer’s style; it describes how he was nearly 
taken prisoner by some Mainote pirates: (‘‘ Lacede- 
monians and be damned to them ’’) at Cape Colonna, 
how he is studying modern Greek with a master, and 
having dismissed his dragoman is left to his own 
linguistic resources, which consist in ‘‘ tolerably fluent 
Lingua Franca, middling Romaic (modern Greek) and 
some variety of Ottoman oaths of great service with 
« stumbling horse, or a stupid servant.’’ He has con- 
tracted an alliance with a Danish doctor, ‘‘ a pretty 
philosopher as you’d wish to see’’; is on good terms 
with various Englishmen such as Haygarth (whose 
book is now chiefly known for its aquatint plates), 
Cockerell and Forster, all vastly amiable and 
accomplished and has in pay ‘‘a Bavarian Baron who 
limns landscapes for the lucre of gain.’’ He feeds 
upon Woodcocks and red Mullet every day and has 
three horses, but no books, so that he would welcome 
his own works and any damned nonsense on a long 
evening. A straggling number of the E(dinburgh) 
Review was lately given him by a compassionate Cap- 
tain of a frigate, containing a reply to the Oxonian 
pamphlet on the Strabonic controversy; ‘‘ the reviewer 
seems to be in a perilous passion and heaves out a deal 
of Slack-jaw asthe sailors call it,’’ elements that are 
lacking in the ‘‘ Strabonic controversies of the 
Annual before us. ‘‘ In two days,’’ he adds, ‘‘ I shall 
be twenty-three, and on the 2nd above a year and a 
half out of England.’’ Byron may be out of fashion, 
but something of the old romance lingers about his 
name, and we end with thinking regretfully, how 
young they all were, the great men of that day! His 
concluding wish that his friends may sometimes drink 
his health on a Speech Day, and that they may some 
summer make a tour to Wales or Scotland, are they 
not the hopes of the youth not long from school and 
still young enough to forget the Corsair pose and play 
the boy? And if Byron can laugh at the Acropolis— 
‘Sir, there’s a situation, there’s your picturesque ! 
nothing like that, sir, in Lunnon, no, not even the 
Mansion House’’—it is the surface laughter of the 
true lover, the youthful preface to that mature passion 
which was to lead to the lonely grave at Missolonghi 
and to the immortal title of the Friend of Greece. 

It is only right to record that this letter, now on loan 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, was presented by 
Mr. Basil Pandelis. Its ultimate destination is the 
Finlay Library at the School, and the appropriateness 
of the name is borne out by the paper on that hot- 
headed, romantic friend of Greece and his friend 
Hastings, full of unpublished material, which follows 
en the Byron letter in the present number of the 
Annual and illustrates the passion of our early 
Philhellenes. 

Captain Tillyard’s paper on the Modes in Byzan- 
tine Music will attract more than a few specialists. The 
relation of the Byzantine to the Georgian modes, their 
melodic formule with MS. examples, the chromatic 
element found in certain MSS., are all of interest, and 
Captain Tillyard’s conclusion (p. 138) that we have 
evidence both of the direct descent of the Byzantine 
modes from the diatonic species of ancient Greece, and 
also of their substantial identity with the modes of 
Western Europe, is of importance in the history of 
music. It will be news to many that the original 
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Sol-Fa, an invention of Chrysanthus, consisted of the 
first seven letters of the Greek alphabet, every vowel 
receiving a consonant, and vice versa. The examples 
of Byzantine music in modern notation range from 
ancient Hymns on the Resurrection to contemporary 
folk-songs and dances. 

We have left till last the two papers which will be the 
clous of the volume to the archeologist, that on the Pre- 
Mycenean Pottery of the Mainland, in which Messrs. 
Wace & Blegen offer a systematised chronology of 
these early wares, and Mr. Buckler’s Documents from 
Mylasa, a group of legal inscriptions which throw much 
light on the landed investments of Carian temples in 
the 1st Century, B.C. The payment of rent by instal- 
ments, the terms of leases, the securities offered by 
guarantors, the sub-division of large estates, the in- 
vestment of special funds in land, the position of the 
sub-lessee and kindred subjects are dealt with 
in the texts here restored or for the first time collated. 
Some idea of the difficulty of the task may be gathered 
from the statement that in one case ‘the fragments, 
once built side by side into the wall of the temple or 
precinct at Olymos, are now separated by a journey of 
1} hours; and even the non-scholarly heart will feel 
a glow when he learns that one of the leases here set 
forth was made under a decree of which we still possess 
the original. 


IMPERIAL SECURITY. 


The Safety of the Nation. By Ian D. Colvin. Murray. 
6s. net. 


N this timely book Mr. Colvin sets forth his well- 
known views on the essentials for the maintenance 
of the British Empire. They are, briefly, that security 
is more important than cheapness; a condition, by the 
way, which ‘‘combines’’ and the trade unions between 
them have somewhat discomfited of late as an outcome 
of the doctrines of Richard Cobden. A community 
dependent on a presumptive enemy for its dyes, its 
optical instruments, a considerable proportion of its 
steel and other things, as we were before the war, 
cannot be considered as existing on other than a pre- 
carious tenure. It was all very well to say that capital 
could be more profitably employed in other industries ; 
that the deserted dye factories on the Tyne would soon 
have turned to new uses, but when trouble came, we 
were at a loss how to colour our khaki. Thus far Mr. 
Colvin will carry with him all those who wish well and 
think well of the commonwealth. His second argu- 
ment, that organisation and not division of labour is 
the true principle of modern industry, is not pushed 
very far beyond its illustration of what Germany 
accomplished by means of bank mobilization, cartels, 
and the balancing of agriculture against manufactures. 
We are not quite clear whether Mr. Colvin looks ulti- 
mately to Whitley Councils, State direction, or a com- 
bination of both. It occurs to us that Whitley Coun- 
cils are not of much avail, if shop stewards are allowed 
to kick up their heels; and that, while waste undoubt- 
edly occurs under free competition, Government con- 
trol spells lethargy, extravagance and ultimate bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. Colvin’s historical retrospect embraces, of 
course, the peaceful penetration of the Hanseatic 
League, whose subtle operations he has been the first 
writer to understand, whatever critics wedded to Free 
Trade and nothing but Free Trade may say to the 
contrary. Then came the counterstroke of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, an enterprise based, like the Ger- 
man, upon a national foundation. ‘‘ They fought 
step by step for their right of marketing English cloth 
in the North of Europe, and at every step they were 
opposed by every weapon which the wealth and power 
of the Hanseatic League could bring against them.” 
The Navigation Acts were designed to secure us the 
monopoly of the carrying trade, and results proved 
the wisdom of their originators. Incidentally, a point 
that Mr. Colvin is inclined to ignore, they involved us 
in several wars. Their relaxation by Huskisson, and 
their final repeal, is a policy that in the light of present 
experience seems less sapient than it did a generation 
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ago; still it may have been the right thing to do. It 
was a complement to Free Trade, and only wiseacres 
would wholly blame the late Georgian and Victorian 
statesmen because they thought that, with our im- 
mense advantages in manufacturing skill, and railways 
constructed for purposes of exportation, the gain out- 
balanced the risk. But it was accomplished, as Dis- 
raeli warned his countrymen at the time, without miti- 
gating circumstances. The Colonies were allowed to 
go hang, and pathetic indeed is Mr. Colvin’s account 
of these Conferences at which their representatives 
prayed that the door might be reopened. Mr. Churchill 
bragged that he had ‘‘ banged, bolted and barred it,’’ 
but he is open to conviction, and for all we know he 
may be nowadays an advocate for a tariff, in the 
Westminster's unhappy phrase, ‘‘ with no nonsense 
about it."’ A beginning, at any rate, has been made, 
and, though timid, it is a beginning. 

The real mistake of the Victorians consisted in their 
ingenuous belief that, where England led the way, the 
rest of the world would humbly follow. The rest cf 
the world did nothing of the kind, preferring rather to 
build up its manufactures behind protectionist walls. 
Mr. Colvin makes fine play with the confessions of that 
disgruntled Cobdenite, Sir Robert Morier. ‘‘ I must 
make up my mind,’’ he wrote to the Prince Consort's 
dme damnée, Baron Stockmar, ‘‘ to go to my grave a 
useless fool who never succeeded in learning the rudi- 

~mentary principles of his craft, that of lying for the 
good of his country.’’ Bismarck’s conversion to Pro- 
tection had opened his eyes at last, and, as Bismarck 
explained to his fellow-countrymen, he had only been 
a Free Trader so long as it was necessary to keep 
France quiet. So he established the German ‘* going 
concern,’’ as Mr. H. J. Mackinder would call it, with 
its banks, its cartels, and the rest of it, and that going 
concern all but dealt the British Empire a knockout 
blow. For the moment, in fact, for many years to 
come, it has been put out of action. But one going 
concern may be replaced by another, and we note that 
Mr. Colvin twice underlines the argument that, if the 
Americans take the place of the Germans in our 
markets, the same dangers may come from them also. 
That is certainly the case, and, commercially speaking, 
they may assume a more formidable shape, especially 
when backed by such a Navy as Mr. Daniells appears 
at one time to threaten, at another to explain away. 


A self-contained Empire, such as Mr. Colvin contem- 
plates, is a vision splendid. Unfortunately, in such 
important materials as cotton, oil and potash we have 
to go outside for our supply, a weak position as every 
true patriot will admit. Experiments in cotton-grow- 
ing are, in particular, to be encouraged, because 
neither in Nigeria or elsewhere have crops been pro- 
duced to touch the American for the ‘‘ higher counts,”’ 
and without the higher counts where would Lancashire 
be? For the present, at any rate, we have to pay for 
our raw cotton by our exports, and the “‘ safety of the 
nation ’’ depends more vitally on those exports than 
Mr. Colvin, with his eye on external peril, quite recog- 
nises. When he has got the smoke of battle out of 
his eyes, perhaps he will tell us what he thinks about 
Mr. Justice Sankey, Mr. Smillie, Mr. Lansbury, and a 
few more who, if they get their way, will do the work 
of the Germans more effectively than the Germans 
have done it for themselves. Thus we make him a 
present of the subject of another book as good as 
this one. 


[The news that the Americans have bought Krupps’ 
works in Munich, if true, would confirm Mr. Colvin's 
view of American competition.—Ed. S.R.] 
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THE WRITING OF FICTION. 


Materials and. Methods of Fiction. By Clayton 
Hamilton. With an Introduction by Brander 
Matthews. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Allen 
& Unwin. 7s. net. 


I* the United States there is a passion for gathering 

literary material, significant or insignificant, 
codifying it, and deriving therefrom a_ series 
of rules and conclusions, which may, or may 
not, be of any permanent value. We should 
not be surprised to see an American treatise 
for the Doctorate of Letters composed out of 
the practice of going mad in white satin on the stage 
(with details covering three centuries), or the special 
psychological effect to be deduced from the entry of 
the villain on the left side of the stage in patent leather 
shoes. The good subjects are, apparently, worked out, 
and trivialities are common in the American disser- 
tation. 

Fiction, however, has remained till recent years un- 
touched by the Professors, and while critics have talked 
unceasingly of realism and romance, the people who 
write have paid little attention to them. Prof. Brander 
Matthews, who introduces Mr. Clayton Hamilton’s 
volume, has developed a theory of the Short Story, 
which indicates that some brief narratives do not 
deserve that name, while others do. The chief use of - 
these observations, it seems to us, is to improve taste 
and judgment, to explain to the undiscerning why a 
story goes as it does. The story-writer himself who is 
worth reading does not write by rules; he goes by his 
own instinct; and he must have in the first place the 
gift for writing, which may be improved by the study 
of first-rate pens. Without that gift no amount of 
prayer and fasting or attention to the rules of Pro- 
fessors will make his work worth while. He may be 
one of the Three-Month-Immortals raised by a silly and 
subservient press to the position of a writer; but he will 
not be read ‘‘ for human pleasure,’’ as old Fitzgerald 
put it, by the readers worth having. No ‘ Manual of 
the Art of Fiction,’ by Mr. Clayton or anybody else, 
will make a writer of fiction; and the methods of 
Stevenson, the sedulous ape of one writer after another, 
whom Mr. Clayton quotes too often, resulted in an 
over-elaboration of style which is already becoming 
tedious to a generation not under the spell of his per- 
sonal charm. 

Mr. Hamilton’s ‘Manual’ first appeared in 1908; 
and in 1918 Prof. Brander Matthews is able to perceive 
that ‘‘as a result the significance of the novel is day 
by day made more manifest.’” What this sentence pre- 
cisely means we do not know. The novel held a 
dominant place in 1908, which it retains to-day. That 
it has improved in form or style during the ten years 
as the practical result of teaching by Prof. Brander 
Matthews, Prof. Bliss Perry, Mr. Hamilton and others 
we cannot contend. It would be pleasant to hail 
Columbia University as a nest of good “* fictionists "’ ; 
but, if they exist, so far they have eluded our eyes. A 
feature of to-day is the production of tediously long 
narratives which ramble on to 60 pages or so before 
anything has happened, The artist, said Schiller and 
Stevenson, is known by what he omits; these artists 
waste words and patience by telling us many things 
that don’t matter; and by the time the hero or heroine 
has lived an ordinary lifetime, they may be encroaching 
on an eternity of print. 

To insist,” says Prof. Brander Matthews, ‘that 
virtue shall be outwardly triumphant at the end of a 
play or of a novel is to require the dramatist or the 
novelist to falsify.’ True, but how many tragedies in 
the drama or in fiction have appeared of recent years? 
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This falsification tlourishes daily. We are still under 
the tyranny of the ‘‘happy ending ’’; and needy 
novelists capable of better things have to put conven- 
tional marionettes into conventionally romantic situa- 
tions in order to make a bare living. The public have 
to accept what the impresario or publisher thinks they 
want. A few writers only have in our day reached a 
position which entitles them to write what they like; 
and they generally lack the enterprise to open up new 
lines. They might lose their following, and so they go 
on repeating their old successes. The whole business 
has become commercial, as Gissing bitterly remarked. 
A publisher will order so many words, as if he were 
buying so much butter or margarine. ‘‘ It cepends 
what words, and in what order,’’ was the reply of an 
author to one of them. With more of that spirit about 
fiction may raise its standard. 

At present the world of story-writing is too much of 
a publishers’ gamble, in which good, bad and _ in- 
different specimens are all published in the hope of 
finding a ‘‘ best seller ’’ for an undiscerning public. All 
these books, nine-tenths of them unworthy of serious 
notice, are praised somewhere in the Press, which 
yields, perhaps, to the hypnotism of the ingenious puff 
preliminary; and inthe jungle of weeds it is difficult to 
perceive the flowers. One is almost inclined to say 
with Arnold’s pessimist :— 

‘* Let the long contention cease : 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese.”’ 


Still fiction is a free field in which merit will ultimately 
emerge; but how to live meanwhile? That is the 
serious writer’s problem. Horace, says Heine, when 
he advised nine years of pondering over a_ book, 


was sitting at the table of Maecenas, eating a 
handsome dinner of turkey, truffles and _ other 
celicacies. Authors, Heine goes on, “are 
like medlars, they do best on straw.”’ But 


nowadays they have a means of living unknown to 
the ancients. The Tenth Muse of Journalism, who was 
certainly not born of Mnemosyne, like her sisters, 
stretches forth her grimy hands, and pulls the young 
writer into her dubious and gaudy company. We 
doubt if he can learn from any manual the best way to 
express himself; but Mr. Hamilton might give him 
some useful hints. The ‘ Materials and Methods of. 
Fiction ’ does not quite cover its large-sounding title ; 
but it is well provided with sound examples and free 
from the pedantry which spoils advice. Mr. Hamilton 
knows that there are many ways of producing good 
fiction, and that style cannot be taught. He knows 
also that, when you have defined a thing, you have not 
shown how to do it. We do not like all his pronounce- 
ments—his ignorant verdict, for instance, on Walter 
Scott—but he has said several things worth saying, 
though they would have been improved by a touch 
of humour. But that human quality is, we dare say, 
repressed in teachers. 


THE MAGAZINES 


Tue NINETEENTH Century has three literary articles this month. 
The first is a_ shilly-shally review of Abel Lefranc’s 
‘researches ’’ into the authorship of Shakespeare’s Plays. Mr. 
Andrews sees that these ‘‘ researches’? are compact of pure 
assertion or assumption, yet cannot refrain from adopting them. 
He is evidently as ignorant of the conditions of authorship in 
Elizabethan England as M. Lefranc, which is saying a good deal. 
The article is ‘‘a visible sign of the new intellectual alliance 
between the French and English ’—ignoramuses. Sir Herbert 
Stephen sighs for the return of the time when reviewers were 
allowed to say ‘‘ This is a bad book,’’ and points out that present 
conditions make praise of a good book useless. He instances two 
present-day novelists who suffer by the depreciation of the value 
of praise. Mr. Paull revives the memory of Voiture in an anec- 
dotal study. Foreign politics are dominated by the peace. Mr. 
Dewar criticises our mildness to Germany, Mr. Saunders reprints 
Erzberger’s peace terms of 1914, Mr. Wyatt is damnatory of the 
Profesor-President, and Major Johnston, U.S.A., is already think- 
ing of the next war. An account of our connection with Japan 
throws doubt on our future relations with that power, and Sir 
Theodore Morison writes strongly on the proposed breach of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s undertaking to Turkey. Lord Arran wrings his 
hands over the unanimity of the Irish in demanding independence, 
and says something must be done. On the social side there is an 


informing article by Mr. Maxwell-Lyle on the difficulties of Clubs. 
Mr. Bensusan points out that rats every year eat enough corn to 
pay the Old Age Pensions, or to suply the needed housing accom- 
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modation, and outlines a scheme for their suppression. Sir Thos. 
Holdich tells of the Afghan descendants of the Lost Ten Tribes, 
and Sir George Aston reviews ‘1914’ in a favourable mood. 


Biackwoop is beginning to turn towards peace time with .a 
first-rate sea story of the old tea-clippers by Mr. Oswald 
Wildridge, and an account of Fez by Major Douglas—one of the 
most jealously guarded of Moslem cities, now being opened up by 
the French. Airmen dominate two articles, and Klaxon continues 
the Iliad of the submarines. ‘ Musings Without Method ’ welcome 
the military education movement and predict its speedy destruction, 
if it comes under the hands of the Education Department. 


CorNHILL is quite a good number. Mr. Max Beerbohm gives 
us one of his little essays, this time on Goethe at Rome and the 
portrait begun by. Tischbein. Mr. Maurice Hewlett writes on 
Tom Moore’s wife, and Sir George Aston gives an account of the 
infancy of our Naval Intelligence Department. Mr. Edmund 
Candler has interested us greatly with his paper on ‘ The Smell of 
Flowers,’ mainly English wild-flowers, but does not notice how 
that smell may vary in certain cases according to the part of the 
country. <A series of articles on ‘ Sniping and Observation,’ by 
Major Hesketh-Prichard promise much, if they keep up the 
interest of the first. . 


Tue ‘ Narionat Review’ has for its literary ballast this month 
an account by Mr. Austin Dobson of ‘ The Learned Mrs. Carter,’ 
whose translation of Epictetus held the field to the days of Long, 
and who was a friend of Dr. Johnson. Mr. Stephen Leacock 
writes feelingly of the tyranny of Prohibition in North America 
and warns us that our time is coming. The Countess Grey writes 
simply and well of a flying visit to France, and there are several 
other lighter articles. The Duke of Northumberland has ‘ Some 
Reflections on the League of Nations’ not at all in its favour. 


The only “literary’’ article in the ‘ ForrniGutty’ is one on 
Jacques Offenbach, perhaps timely in view of the revival of 
‘La Fille de Madame Angot,’ though that is hardly a sufficient 
reason. The politics of the Near East occupy the foremost place 
in the Review, and industrial questions receive attention. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


INnERITANCE,’ by Harold Bindloss (Ward Lock, 
6s. net), is a variant of the favourite theme of Western Canada 
and Westmoreland. . There is nothing new to be said of the 
author’s work: he has a large and faithful public, he is one of 
the most popular and best-selling of the old ‘‘ sevenpenny ” 
authors, and probably the most anodynic. Still, anodynes have 
their uses. 


‘Tue Wuire Grove,’ by Fred M. White (Ward Lock, 6s. net), 
has a slightly more ingenious plot than is usual with this prolific 
author. The story circles round a theft of diamonds from a City 
magnate, and brings in a number of familiar situations—the 
starving young man who is ready to attempt the impossible, the 
card-party in the empty house, the escaped convict’s search for 
revenge, the young man with the pressure on the brain, the female 
detective, the American millionaire, and half-a-dozen others in- 
geniously interwoven into an almost readable tale. 


“Tue Cametiers,’ by Oliver Hogue (Melrose, 6s. net), is less 
fiction than an account of the doings of the Imperial Camel Corps, 
with a thin vein of fiction running through it. It is a thoroughly 
readable account of some episodes of the campaign in Egypt, 
Sinai, and Palestine in which the Camel Corps took part, and 
presents a stirring picture of the difficulties surmounted by the 
Imperial forces, British and Australian alike, in the long-drawn 
movements which culminated in the conquest of Palestine. We 
commend it heartily to all who are interested in the Australian 
part of the war. 


‘Tue Dark Way,’ by Sherard Vines (Heath Cranton, 5s. net), 
is the story of a born mystic, Piers Marrett, from boyhood till his 
great renunciation, told in a series of episodes. It is a book of 
outstanding merit, though perhaps not for everybody’s reading, 
and still less for arousing sympathy with its outcome. The author 
happily displays the development in Piers of a growing sensitive- 
ness to the call for self-devotion to religion, till at last it proves 
too strong for the ties he has woven round himself, and he has a 
pretty toleration for the follies of ingenious youth. 


THE “B.D.” 1919 EMPIRE 
MOTOR POLICY 
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in te even’ of a breakdown by covering the cost 
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damage and loss of Car, Tyres Lamps and accessories 
through -ccident, and is a comprehensive cover in 
respect to Fire, Theft (loss of Motor Coat etc.) Third 
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Mechanical breakages, accident to Chauffeurs, etc. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


THe Law Quarterty has three articles bearing on the question 
of responsibility for outrages in the war. Mr. de Montmorency 
points out that the existence of a Pirate State is no new thing 
and instances the Barbary Corsairs, apropos of the question of 
punishment of submarine crimes. Sir Frederick Pollock examines 
the question as to an International Civil Court and the defence of 
superior orders, while Mr. C. A. H. Bartlett discusses the limits 
of liability for official war crimes. Mr. Brayley Hodgetts in ‘‘ The 
Mir and Bolshevism,’’ replies to Mr. Strahan’s article in the last 
number. The other articles are of professional interest only. 

We have received the first number of THE New Wor tp, price 
2s. 6d., a monthly with a strong editorial staff, if they will really 
contribute, including Paul Fort, in France, and Mr. Wickham 
Steed, in England. The contributors to this number include 
Admiral Custance, M. Maeterlinck, Capt. Gwynn, H. de Regnier, 
Paul Marguerite, Mr. D. S. MacColl, the inevitable Mr. Gosse, 
and others. 


The current number of the Revue pes Deux Monpks contains 
the first of a series of articles by the Vicomte Georges d’Avenel on 
“Le Budget de la Toilette depuis sept siécles,’ and some literary 
souvenirs by Paul Margueritte, with some verses by Mallarmé. 


Tue Quest oT THE SACRED S.iippeR. By Sax Rohmer. C. 
Arthur Pearson. 2s. net. Mr. Rohmer has an imagination and 
writes ‘‘ shockers”’ rather well. He makes us sympathise with 
the villains of his story, because they are after stolen goods and 
animated by religious zeal. Their object is to recover the Slipper 
of the Prophet, a relic stolen and brought to England by a learned 
Professor. The slipper changes hands several times and causes 
some effusion of blood before it is restored to the sect of ‘* As- 
sassins ’’—-Hashashin—who hunt for it. The book is new, though 
published in a form which usually belongs to reprints, and we are 
glad to see that it has on the page opposite the contents a note 
as to the date of its publication. This sensible practice might well 
be made compulsory by law. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
Home and the World, The (Sir Rabindranath Tagore). Macmillan. 


6s. 

Henry Scott Holland: Some Appreciations (Ed. C. Cheshire). 
Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. net. ; 

Heritage (V. Sackville West). Collins. 6s. net. 

Home Fires in France (Dorothy Canfield). Constable. 6s. net. 

Hidden Valley, The (Muriel Hine). John Lane. 7s. net. 

Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, The (N. O. Lossky). Macmillan. 
16s. net. 

In Darkest Christendom (Arthur Bertram). Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Instructor, the Man and the Job, The (Charles R. Allen). 
Lippincott. 6s. net. 

Italy’s Part in the War (W. K. McClure). Hachette. 2s. net. 

Imperial England (C. F. Lavell and C. E. Payne). Macmillan. 
2.00 


Irish Bulls and Puns (H. P. Kelly). Skeffington. 2s. 6d. net. 

Ilex Grove, The (E. Dickinson). Blackwell. 1s. 6d. net. 

Java Head (Joseph Hergesheimer). Heinemann. 7s. net. 

Jinny the Carrier (Israel Zangwill). Heinemann. 7s. net. 

King’s Incognito, The (William Le Queux). Odham. 6s. net. 

Listener’s Guide to Music, The (Percy A. Scholes). Humphrey 
Milford. 3s. 6d. net. 

London Lot, A (A. N. Lyons). John Lane. 6s. net. 

Little Red House in the Hollow (Amanda B. Hall). Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s. 9d. 

Law of Property, Sixth edition (J. A. Strahan). Stevens. 16s. net. 

Little France (Cyrus Townsend Brady). Jarrold. 1s. 9d. net. 

Life of Theodore Roosevelt, The (W. Draper Lewis). John C. 
Winston. $2.25. 

Love Lane (J. C. Snaith). Collins. 7s. net. 

Love Lesson, The (E. Martyn Clarke). Arrowsmith. 6s. net. 

Magpies in Picardy (T. P. Cameron Wilson). Poetry Bookshop. 
4s. net. 

Message of the Gospel to the 20th Century (Rev. R. W. Corbet). 
Elliot Stock. 

Marqueray’s Duel (Jennie Essenden). Melrose. 6s. net. - 

Murray Marks and his Friends (Dr. G. C. Williamson). John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

Man with the Lamp, The (Janet Laing). Dent. 6s. 9d. net. 

Measurement of Intelligence, The (Louis N. Terman). Harrap. 
3s. 6d. net. 

My Little Bit (Marie Corelli). Collins. 6s. net. 

Mr. Wells’s Invisible King (Rev. L. Elliott Binns). S.P.C.K. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Miles to Freedom, 450 (Capt. M. A. B. Johnston and Capt. K. D. 
Yearsley. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 

Modern Germany (J. Ellis Barker). John Murray. 15s. net. 

New Testament, The, A Revision of the Version of 1611 (Rev. 
E. E. Cunnington). Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 

Notes on Infantry Training and Tactics (Lieut.-General Sir G. M. 
Harper). Sifton, Praed & Co. 

New Road, The (New Munro). Blackwood. 2s. net. 

Night Surprise, A (Florence Warden). Ward, Lock & Co. 6s. net. 

New Decameron, The (Blackwell). 6s. net. 

New Grammar Book, The (Agnes Catnach). Blackie. 2s. 6d. net. 

National Afforestation (A. D. Webster). Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 

Naval Annual, The (Ed. by Earl Brassey). W. Clowes. 21s. net. 

Napoleon (Herbert Trench). Oxford University Press. 10s. net. 

Odes and Other Poems (R. C. Macfie). John Murray. 5s. net. 

Official Year Book of the Church of England. S.P.C.K. 4s. net. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


DETROIT. MICH. 
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Old and New Masters (Robert Lynd). Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

On Jurisprudence and the Conflict of Laws (Frederic Harrison). 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Out of the Jaws of Hunland (McMullan and Evans). Putnam. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Out of the Silences (Mary E. Waller). Melrose. 6s. net. 

On Longevity and Means for the Prolongation of Life (Sir 
Hermann Weber). Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Old Testament, The (Richard H. Maldon). Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Paris Pour Tous. Dent. Paris. 

Poet’s Craft, The (F. W. Felkin). 2s. net. 

Problems of National Education (Twelve National Educationists). 
Macmillan. 12s. net. 

Prostitution in Europe (Abraham Flexner). Grant Richards. 6s. 


net. 
Prometheus Illbound (André Gide). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Poems and Translations (H. Wynne Finch). Humphreys. 6s. net. 
Philanthropic Burglar, The (‘‘ Rita’’). Odham. 6s. net. 
Quest of the Sacred Slipper (Sax Rohmer). Pearson. 2s. net. 
Responsible State, The (F. H. Giddings). Constable. 5s. net. 


Educational Endowments 
for CHILDREN. 


A splendid means of providing for the 
Children’s future is, offered by the 
Children’s Endowment Policies of 
the Scottish Widows Fund. Full 
particulars of the advantages offered 
are given in a_ special pamphlet 
which may be had free on application. 


The Largest British Mutual Life Assurance Office. 
FUNDS: 22 MILLIONS. CLAIMS PAID: 49} MILLIONS. 
Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary). 
London Offices: 
28, Cornhill, E.C. 3., and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W 7 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 
BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Beardsley Early and 
Later Works, 2 vols., 30/-; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11/-; 
Louie Fuller, Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s Life, 4/-; Grigg’s 
Asian Carpet Designs, £6.10; Mason’s Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, 12/6, pub. 25/-; Wilde’s House of Pomegranates, 
coloured plates, 15/-; Lord Alfred Douglas’s, Oscar Wilde and 
Myself, 7/6; Maeterlinck’s, The Blue Bird, coloured plates, 21/-; 
Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 
9/-; Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, 
£2.15; Thausing’s Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper cover, 1905, £2.2 ; Wil- 
liam Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. ; 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now pay- 
A ing on vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., 
platinum £2. Call or post immediate cash or offers, 
mention ‘‘ Saturday Review,’’ Messrs. Pacer, 219 Oxford Street, 
W.1. Est. 150 years. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


TRAY BITS IN WATER-COLOUR, and Portraits of 

S Florence Nightingale and others by F. Amicia de Biden 

Footner, at Kensincron Fine Art Socrety, 27, Alfred 

Place (Adjoining S. Kensington Station). July 2nd—19th. Open 
10.30 to 6. Admission free. 
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Macmillan & Co's List. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE: Character 
& Influence. 
By G. GREGORY SMITH. Extra crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


«*, A critical study, in ten chapters, which is not 


intended as a history, but as an attempt to give, for 
the first time, a general impression of the habits and 
process of that literature. 


PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL 


EDUCATION 
By TWELVE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONISTS. With 
Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. Robert MUNRO, 
K.C., M.P., Secretary for Scotland. Edited by JOHN 
CLARKE, 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Scottish Educational Journal ;—‘‘ The book is 
one that all interested in education should obtain. 
It should be placed next the Report of the Reform 
Committee, to which it is a natural supplement. It 
is, however, more than that. The Report was a 
challenge to the powers of darkness. This book is a 
herald of the light.”’ 


NEW UNIFORM AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF HUGH WALPOLE 
Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each. 
THE WOODEN HORSE 
MR. PERRIN AND MR. TRAILL 
Others to follow. 


THE HOME AND THE WORLD 
A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 
The Daily News :—‘‘ This remarkable and beauti- 
ful story of Tagore’s is a great tribute to his 
genius for following the truth.”’ 


NEW WORKS BY ERNEST POOLE 
Author of ‘‘ The Harbour,” &c. 


“THE DARK PEOPLE”: 


Crisis Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE VILLAGE: Russian Impressions 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Times ;—‘ One of the most instructive and 
entertaining books about the Russian people that has 
appeared for a long time.”’ 


Russia’s 


TOWARDS REUNION 
Being Contributions to Mutual Understanding by 
Church of England and Free Church Writers. Jointly 
edited by Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, Rev. STUART H. 


CLARK, Rev. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, and Rev. J. H. 
SHAKESPEARE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the Shaftesbury Homes at Bisley, 
Twickenham, Ealing, Sudbury and Royston, 
maintaining and training 1,200 boys & girls, 


NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E MALDEN Esq. M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa’’ Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esa. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


The National Refuges Offices : 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


AUNS 
Tob acco 


A wise w.man marries cnly a man who smokes ne 
a discern ng one ma‘:ies a .moker of “ Three Nuns 
“King's Head” is similar but stronger 
are sold everywvere 


d-oz packets Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-o2 3/10 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


02114020 


Boxes of 50 2/23—100 4/3 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Cempany (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limi ed, 36 St. Anc rew Square, Glasgow 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113 New Bond Street. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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The 
Badminton Magazine 


of Sport and Pastimes 
Price 1/- 


Send for a copy—1/3 post free, or 
15/- per annum post free Everywhere. 


9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Sateguard your Health with 


or J.Collis Browne’ 


THE BEST REMEDY A true palliative in NEURALGIA. 
KNOWN, FOR TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


COUGHS, Acts like a charm in 
COLDS, DIARRHGA, COLIC, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. and other bowel complaints. 
Always ask for a 
“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
Of all Chemists. 41/3, 3/- 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


THE ANZORA PAIR 


Anzora Cream, the non-greasy preparation ~ 
that enables you to brush your hair in just 
the way you wish and keep it in place 
throughout the day, is the ideal prepara- 
tion for those with slightly greasy scalps, 
an 


Anzora Viola, the mixture of Anzora 
Cream to which is added a suitable quantity 
of Anzora Oil of Violets, is the right pre- 
paration for those who suffer with dry — 
t 


MASTER THE HAIR 


Of Chemists. Hairdressers, Stores, etc. 
roe 1/6 and 2/6 (double quantity) per 
ttle. 


ANZORA PERFUMERY CO.. Willesden Lane, London, N.W.6 


A WARNING. 


It is possible that, after signing of 
Peace ‘‘Osram"’ lamps of foreign 
manufacture may be offered for sale 
in this country. Remember that it is 
only OSRAM LAMPS bearing the 
initials G.E.C. which are of genuine 
manufacture. Look for G.E.C. on 
every OSRAM Lamp you buy. 


k foc 
I 


nitials 


They are your guarantee. They prove that the 
OSRAM you buy is the British Lamp made in 
London by the General Electric Company, Ltd. 
They stand for the great Triple Alliance between 
British science, British Manufacturing enterprise, 
and the unrivalled skill of British workers. 


Obtainable from all Electricians, Ironmongers, and Stores. 


Advt. of the General Electric Co., Ltd., 67 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


There were signs some while ago of an attempt to 
introduce saucer track racing into this country. Cer- 
tain people possessing no great sense of the responsi- 
bilities of publicity rushed into print on this matter. 
They urged that motoring sport would require some- 
thing to revive it after the war. Real excitement, in 
their opinion, was its only hope of avoiding an un- 
timely extinction. But we do not anticipate that the 
saucer track proposition will catch on in this country. 
To succeed the scheme would have to originate in the 
instincts of the people generally, and this it is not 
likely to do. High speed racing by cars or motor 
cycles on small circumference saucer tracks provides 
the kind of thrill that is not generally craved for in 
England. The element of danger is always very 
great, and the element of sport is generally very small. 
Such a scheme would have to be widely supported 
by the trade if it were to be made a financial success ; 
and even if this backing were granted the financial 
element would be about the most attractive feature in 
connection with it! In America and elsewhere saucer 
track racing has flourished to a certain extent. Big 
crowds have been drawn to see famous drivers lap at a 
prodigious number of miles per hour. Records have 
been put up and money has changed hands on the 
strength of them. But motors and motoring have not 
advanced much as an outcome of this kind of racing. 
Generally the cars employed have been more or less 
freak models of a type that was not adaptable to tour- 
ing use, or even to road racing. The drivers, super- 
experts at the game as they undoubtedly were, sug- 
gested themselves to the amateur sporting motorist in 
the guise. of jockeys. Professionalism entered more 
and more into this spectacular form of motor racing, 
and, we are afraid, it degenerated to a very low level 
in many instances. 

Then there were the smashes. Without wishing to 
cast an aspersion on any particular people, we feel 


The Lanchester 
“New Forty’ 


will be very much more than just a new model. It 
marks a new conception of motor car requirements, 
and sets a higher standard for lightness and strength, 
for economy and endurance: it is a new criterion of 
its class. Every ounce of material used in the 
construction is thoroughly tested and right up to 
the specification standards required to give the 
maximum of strength combined with the minimum 
of weight. The coachwork will be of the usual 
Lanchester high quality and the equipment full 
and complete. A brief specification of the chassis 
is contained in a booklet we have just issued. 
Will you send for a copy? 


[ANCHESTER 


Manchester. 


Armourer Mills, 


Birmingham. 


95, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
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sure that the smashes, or the prospect of them, were 
responsible for a good deal of the gate money realised. 
One can easily call to mind half a dozen famous 
drivers and racing motor cyclists who lost their lives 
on saucer tracks before the war. To them, while 
they survived, the game was a living; and to the pro- 
moters of the meetings the risks they undertook pro- 
vided a less deserving means of gain. Whatever their 
best interests may have been, the crowds who thronged 
to see such dangerous and financially ‘‘boosted’’ con- 
tests were not sportsmen as the Englishman under- 
stands the term. These remarks apply, also, to much 
of the professional cycling and motor cycling which 
flourished in Germany in pre-war days. Again, one 
can recall the many disasters that occurred, and it 
would be perverting the truth to say that the Germans 
did not support this form of ‘* sport ’’ from interests 
that were largely morbid. 

It is a relief to turn from the suggestion that these 
things should be introduced into England to a review 
of what is likely to take place here. Before the war 
the motor racing interests of the Briton were almost 
entirely of a sound sporting character. There can be 
no comparison, for instance, between a race on some 
of the foreign saucer tracks and one on Brooklands. 
Here the track is some three miles in  circum- 
ference, and calls for driving quite of a different 
character to that demanded by the freak paths abroad. 
At the Surrey track high speeds can be indulged in 
with comparative safety, and there is no corresponding 
element of danger in the passing of cars, the chance of 
injury to spectators, and in other directions that are 
inseparable from saucer tracks. There have been seri- 
ous accidents at Brooklands, and there will probably be 
accidents so long as machinery is machinery and the 
human element is what it is. Travelling in a motor 
car at a hundred miles an hour one cannot eliminate 
the element of danger, but the men who have thus 
raced at Brooklands and those who designed their cars 
have done much to promote the factor of safety for 
motor users generally. 


DIGNITY 


The big-car dignity of the new 
Twenty ” is one of its most appealing features. 
Judged by appearance alone it looks a costly car. Its 
roomy proportions, graceful lines and handsome finish 
are in keeping with your ideas of far more expensive 


“ Austin 


cars. 


The 


“Twenty ” 


That this luxury and dignity are attainable at such 
moderate outlay is due to the concentration on this one 
model of the largest car building organisation in the 
Empire, utilising unique experience and th: most 


modern methods and facilities. 
LTD. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., 
HEAD OFFICE - NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Telephone, King's Norton 230 Telegrams, ‘* Speedily, Northfield ” 


NDON: 479-483, OXFORD STREET, W.1. | AND AT PARIS 
MANCHESTER - 130, DEANSGATE. | AND BRUSSELS 
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The A.A. and the MOTORIST 


he knows that not only does it offer him advantages 

not approached by any other organisation, but its 
activities precede him into every corner of the Kingdom, 
and overflow on to the Continent. 


fk wise motorist is a member of the A.A. because 


Its General Headquarters are at Fanum House, 
Whitcomb Street, London. W.C. 2. where all its 
administrative departments are quartered. 
Headquarters is the clearing house for the 
considerable Metropolitan membership, 
and linked up to it, modelled on its lines, 
and conducted with the same efficiency, 
are seven District Headquarters covering 
the entire Kingdom. 


The new member, or the old one re- 
starting, is handed his badge, hoists it, and 
has the most useful passport existing in 
motoring. Should he meet with mishap, 
he will find the A.A. road patrol a friend 
in need; should he desire information 
regarding route, road or railway, the patrol 
will provide it. He is the motorists’ guide, 
philosopher and friend, and his local know- 
ledge is all embracing. 


He can render first aid to man and machine, can advise 
where the nearest doctor, post office, railway station or 
garage is located. He will bring fuel or human aid to 
the stranded motorist, and his sentry box is equipped 
with a telephone which often is a perfect Godsend to 
the unfortunate or careless. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal). 
DIVIDEND No. 15. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 
12) per cent. (2s. 6d. per share) has been declared, payable to 
Shareholders registered at the close of business on the 30th June, 
1919, and to holders of Coupon No. 15 attached to Share 
Warrants to Bearer. 


The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be closed from 
the Ist to the 5th July, 1919, both days inclusive. 


Dividend Warrants will be dispatched as soon as possible after 
the final London Transfer Returns have been received and verifled 
at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 


Coupon No. 15 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer will be 
payable at the Head Office, London Office, and Credit Mobilier 
Francais, Paris, on and after the 5th August, 1919. Further 
intimation will be given by advertisement as to when Coupons 
may be presented. Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the 
London Office to Shareholders resident in the United Kingdom 
will be subject to deduction of English Income Tax. 


Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office to 
Shareholders resident in France, and Coupons paid by the Credit 
Mobilier Francais, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on 
account of French Income Tax and French Transfer Duty. 


By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 


Secretary to the London Committee. 


London Transfer Office, 
5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2, 
27th June, 1919. 


First aid motor cycle outfits are provided to assist 
members in case of accident or breakdown. These 
machines are equipped with tools and material to deal 
with mechanical repairs and tyre replacements, also 
stretchers and medical sundries for First Aid to the 
member or his passenger. They work in conjunction 
with the roadside telephones and can be summoned by 
the patrols in charge of the sentry boxes. 


Should a member be prosecuted for any offence under 
the Motor Car Act, or D.O.R.A., free legal defence is 
provided by the A.A., and the case fought in any court 
in the Kingdom. This alone is worth more than the 
membership subscription. 


Should a tour on the Continent be 
projected the A.A. will be found indis- 
pensable to comfort and freedom 
from trouble with foreign Customs 
authorities, and bother or delay at the 
frontiers the member may have to 
cross, 


The A.A. is a safe and sure guide 
and the best friend of the motorist. 


Other privileges enjoyed by members of the Automobile Asso- 
ciation include Engineering Assistance, Special Insurance 
Facilities, Appointed Agents and Repairers, A.A. Hotels, etc. 


Full particulars of the benefits which the Automobile Asso- 
ciation extends to its members are contained in the booklet, “The 
Key to the Open Road,"’ a copy of which can be obtained, post 
free, from the Secretary, A.A, and M.U., 36, Fanum House, 
Whitcomb St,, London, W.C.2. Motorists in London who wish 
to join the Association without delay are invited to call at Head- 
quarters, where a staff of experts is always in attendance ready 
to give information on any question relating to Motors & Motoring 


CHANNEL TUNNEL 


An Orp: sary GENERAL MeetinG of the Channel Tunnel Com- 
pany, Ltd., was held on the 27th inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger (the chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. D. Heckels) read the notice and the 
auditors’ report. 


The Chairman, who was enthusiastically received, said: After, 


five years of the most frightful destruction peace has come upon 
the world, and it behoves every nation, and more particularly 
ours, which has always, from every point of view, stood in the 
van of civilisation, to set the example of intensified purpose of 
reconstruction. We consider the completion of the Channel 
Tunnel, which we began 50 vears ago, one of the most important 
items in our national policy of reconstruction. Our Empire has 
been essentially a commercial Empire ; its foundation stones have 
been trade, commerce and industry, and that is why it has grown 
into the biggest and strongest Empire of which the world’s 
history has kept the record. If we are to keep this record un- 
blemished and unchallenged we must by all legitimate, and there- 
fore peaceful, means maintain our position in the world’s trade, 
commerce and industry, Who will gainsay that in the compe- 
tition for the markets of the world the question of quick, safe and 
cheap transportation is not a dominant factor? The speediest, the 
most reliable and, I venture to assert, the cheapest access to the 
markets of Continental Europe will be best assured by the 
construction of the Channel Tunnel, and that is why I advocate 
its construction on national grounds of political economy. 


The Channel Tunnel Company is prepared at any time to pro- 
mote a Bill in Parliament for the construction of the Tunnel, 
fully realising that it has to satisfy the House of Commons on 
the following points :—({a) That not only will the construction not 
endanger the national safety, but will make security doubly 
secure ; (b) that from a technical point of view there are no in- 
superable physical difficulties in the construction of the Tunnel ; 
(c) that the safety and comfort of the public using the Tunnel will 
be assured; (d) that the Tunnel scheme is a sound commercial 
enterprise ; (e) that it will greatly stimulate the trade, industry 
and commerce of this country; (f) that proper control of the 
private enterprise by the State is assured, and that the State be 
given the opportunity of taking a financial interest in. the same 
if it so desires. 


The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 


Mr. Charles Sheath, J.P., seconded the motion, which was sup- 
ported by Sir Robert Perks and carried unanimously. 
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LIPTON, LIMITED 


Tue Twenty-First OrpinaRy GENEgAL MEETING of Lipton, 
Ltd., was held on June 30th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bart., K.C.V.O. (the chair- 
man), presiding), said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I take it that it 
is your pleasure that the report and accounts, which have been 
circulated, be taken as read? It is hardly necessary for me to say 
it affords me much pleasure to meet you again and to be able to 
place before you another satisfactory report, showing that, not- 
withstanding the exceptional times through which we have been 
passing, our business continues to show expansion and good pro- 
gress, and is in a very sound position. I will ask my colleague, 
Mr. C. Williamson Milne, our-deputy-chairman, to deal with the 
figures of the balance-sheet and profit and loss account, and 
explain the variations that have taken place since the last account. 


The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. C. Williamson Milne): Mr. Chair- 
man, ladies and gentlemen,—I have a very pleasing duty to per- 
form this morning in submitting to you the comparative figures 
for the period ended 31st March last and those of the previous year. 
So far as these relate to profits earned, the shareholders will be 
glad to know that they represent the result of our ordinary trading 
during a very difficult time, and that the maintenance and increase 
of our profits are in no way due to fortuitous circumstances con- 
nected with war conditions. You will have observed from our 
report that the period covered by the present accounts is one year 
and three weeks, and in all comparisons of expenses and earnings 
this has of necessity to be borne in mind. Taking first the credit 
side of the profit and loss account, our trading profit, both home 
and foreign, is shown at £5571,939, which compares with 4,539,780 
for the previous year: transfer fees are greater by £67, while the 
income from investments has grown from 4;4,073 to 497,204, an 
increase of £3,131. In view of the fact that our investments 
appearing in this year’s balance-sheet are slightly less in amount 
than those in the pervious year, the considerable increase in the 
investment income calls for a word of explanation. It is simply 
due to the fact that we invested heavily in War Loan in January, 
1918; consequently, although the investment was shown in the 
accounts for that year, the interest accrued was only for a period 
of two months, whereas in this year’s accounts we have earned 
the full twelve months’ interest on our total holding of War Loan 
and War Bonds. The total to credit is £579,678, which compares 
with £544,322, showing an increase of £35,356. Turning to the 
debit side, the first entry, expenses of management and other items 
as shown, amounting to £119,952, is £2,585 more than last year’s 
figure. The next item of bad debts, £3,072, shows an increase 
ot £1,088. Having regard to the immensity of our business, this 
item is at a very low figure, and is indicative of very careful 
trading. Interest on Savings Bank deposits at £4,654 shows an 
increase of £966, due entirely to a larger total of deposits, the 
rate of interest allowed having remained unchanged. The entry 
for depreciation, £47,411, is more than last year’s figure by 
£3,356. The increase is due partly to heavier provision having 
been made for depreciation of motor vehicles and partly to heavier 
depreciation for branches abroad. The amount written off invest- 
ments, £493, compares with £1,053 in last account. The balance 
of profit, £401,365, shows an increase on last year after allowing 
for the fact that the account now before you comprises a period 
of three weeks over the complete year. 


Turning now to the balance-sheet, the first two items, share 
capital and debenture stock, are unchanged. The next item of 
bills payable, £38,873, is £90,165 less than the figure for last 
year. There are no loans from bankers. Sundry creditors and 
credit balances, at £743,337, are larger than our last year’s 
figure by 4,257,130, and this increase is set off by the increase of 
£255,629 in our stock in trade, to which I will refer later. 
Savings Bank deposits and interest accrued thereon, £114,015, 
show an increase of £9,916—a very creditable record. Unclaimed 
dividends, at £4,385, show a small increase of £348. Pension 
fund account and interest accrued, £26,530, is increased by 
£15,000, the amount voted by the shareholders at the last mect- 
ing, plus the interest accrued thereon to date of the account. 
The fund is invested in War Loan and War Bonds, separately 
from the business, as shown by the entry on the other side of the 
balance-sheet. Reserve account shows 4,350,000, plus the amount 
added from the year’s profits, £100,000, making a total of 
£450,000, to which is to be added the war contingencies reserve 
of £50,000, bringing up the total of our reserves to the sub- 
stantial sum of a half-million sterling, a figure which should give 
great satisfaction to the shareholders, and which is most gratifying 
to your board. (Applause.) The next item, of amount reserved 
for deferred repairs, shows that of the sum set aside for this 
purpose last year—namely, £,54,580—we have in hand £13,272. 
immediately it was found possible to proceed with the repairs, 
which had been standing over during the war, steps were taken 
to put into proper order, so far as possible, buildings, fittings, 
plant and equipment, at our factories as well as at our branches, 
and the amount expended in this way during the year amounted 
to £41,308. If you will now turn to the assets side of the 
balance-sheet, the first item, goodwill and properties, £°1,848,753, 
is £2,931 more than last year, this difference representing the 
amount of capital expenditure in excess of the amount written off 
for depreciation. Plant, machinery, etc., stand at £354,327, 
which is less than last year’s figures by £5,246 ; in this case the 
amount written off for depreciation is more than the amount 
expended. 


Mr. Milne moved the adoption of the report and accounts, and 
Mr. Peters seconded the resolution. 
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The Effects of the War 


ON 
LIFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS 


Pamphlet on application to the General Manager, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


(ESTAB. 1810.) 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Incorporated Head Office: 
A.D. ExcHANGE, 
1720 j 4 E.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accident, Motor Car, Lift, Boiler, Machinery, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Live Stock, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONCON, E.C.3. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Estbd. Society, 184 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire, 
Invested FUNDS (1919) £39.000,000 ANNUAL INCOME (1918) £5,250,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase of 
the sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Kesults also unsurpassed. 


37, THRBADNEEDLE STREET. LONDON, E.C. 2. 


A PEACE RISK 


Who is Carrying your death Risk ? 


is it your Family, 


or 


a Life Assurance Office P 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 
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INSURANCE 


SEVERE TRIALS FOR LIFE INSURANCE—OTHER FORMS 
oF BusINEsS SOUGHT—-AMALGAMATIONS—PROGRESS IN 
New Loan ACTIVITIES. 


Few British institutions have been so severely tested 
during the war as the large insurance companies, and 
the severe trial has demonstrated the financial strength 
and the managerial capacity of the companies. Broadly 
speaking, there are two classes of companies, the com- 
posite ones which transact all or nearly all classes of 
business and the single class offices which confine their 
activities to one branch of insurance. Of the latter the 
larger number are life offices and these offices have felt 
the war strain most severely. During the past five 
years fire companies have found compensation in the 
increased value of buildings and stocks which has 
added appreciably to their income; marine companies 
have experienced bounding premium incomes as a 
result of the war risks; accident companies—particu- 
larly those operating in the United States—have had 
record years; but the life companies have had little or 
no set-off against high taxation, war losses, deprecia- 
tion of securities and the absence abroad of so many 
who would have insured their lives in the normal course 
of events. 


In these circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that several of the life companies have expressed their 
intention to transact other classes of business. Two 
or three years ago the Prudential launched out into 
accident business and have now followed this up by 
undertaking fire risks. Then the Legal and General 
announced that the company was seeking Parlia- 
mentary powers to accept all classes of insurances, as 
it was felt that to do business on the greatest scale 
possible was the best way to guarantee the continuance 
of the bonus to life policy holders at the existing rate. 
Later the Standard Life sought power to transact every 
kind of insurance now known, or which may hereafter 
be devised. On the other hand, several life companies 
have preferred amalgamation as a means of solving 
their difficulties. The Eagle, the Sceptre, the Star, the 
English and Scottish Law are all now merged in the 
Eagle, Stur and British Dominions. The Commercial 
Union has bought the Edinburgh Life, and the Equit- 
able has bought the University Life and the Reversion- 
ary Society. In the main, these arrangements are as 
satisfactory to the policyholders, who receive some 
guarantee as to future bonuses, as they are to the 
shareholders who receive some immediate advantage. 


Practically every life company reports good progress 
during 1918, so far as the number of new policies 
issued, and in most cases it is noticeable that the 
average sum insured of the new policies is increasing. 
There can be little doubt that the effective advertising 
campaign undertaken by the Life Offices to popularise 
their schemes in connection with the War Loan pro- 
duced a far-reaching effect and stimulated a general 
interest in the matter, quite apart from the national 
finances. To mention only two aspects of the question 
~—provision for education and for death duties is suffi- 
cient to emphasise the necessity of looking into the 
matter. Death duties have risen again and are one of 
the sources of revenue which every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will endeavour to utilise to the utmost, and 
they undoubtedly constitute a heavy burden, unless 
adequate life policies have been secured. To some 
extent the public is sufficiently alert to attend to these 
matters for itself, but companies might well consider 
permanent advertising on the attractive lines which cer- 
tainly proved successful last year. 


The worst should now be over in regard to life insur- 
ance. With the return of the soldiers to civil life there 
is a large field for the activities of the Life Companies. 
Many of the lives are of the highest class and war 
training in many instances will have improved phy- 
sique, so that companies may recoup themselves to a 
slight extent for the untoward losses which the war 
occasioned, 
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THE CITY 


THe Vicrory Loan—RAILWAYS AND NATIONALISATION 
Ou. SHARES—‘‘ SPITZBERGEN.”’ 


Now that the public is beginning to understand the 
terms of the Victory Loans and appreciate their attrac- 
tions the campaign is making better headway, but hard 
work has yet to be done if the loan is to be a thorough 
success. The signing of the Peace Treaty removes 
one of the uncertainties which have hampered the issue 
from the outset, but the reluctant investor still has 
many excuses for holding back—Government extrava- 
gance, excessive taxation, high cost of living, trade 
uncertainties—all these are quoted as reasons for 
hanging back, and there is only one reply : a thumping 
success for this loan will help to reduce the evils men- 
tioned ; if the loan is not a success these evils will tend 
to increase. The list closes on the 12th inst. ; time is 
getting short. 


Members of the Stock Exchange interested in Home 
Railways recently sent a memorial to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer asking for assurances of fair treatment 
to stockholders when the present control of the rail- 
ways lapses. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s reply is neces- 
sarily non-committal. There is‘now a growing oppo- 
sition to nationalisation which cannot be ignored, and 
State purchase of the railways is now considered to be 
not quite so inevitable as was recently thought. Mr. 
Chamberlain says that if the ownership and manage- 
ment of the railways reverts to the companies they 
should be given opportunity of proposing legislation in 
regard to rates and charges in accordance with the then 
existing conditions. On the other hand, if nationalisa- 
tion is decided upon stockholders may rely upon fair 
treatment. In short, whatever happens, new legisla- 
tion will be necessary and the main question which 
nobody can answer is, Who will be our legislators 
when the time for final decision arrives? 


Oil shares continue in high favour among the public, 
which like an element of speculation even in its in- 
vestments. Prices are high, too high in many cases, 
but the proportion of ‘‘ wild cats ’’ in the Oil market is 
now very small owing to the elimination of the unfit in 
the last five years. In our view the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany still ranks as the best of the purely British oil 
enterprises; its own properties will provide dividends 
for many years, and long before they are exhausted the 
Anglo Persian Oilfields (of which the Burmah holds 
about 950,000 shares) will be providing its parent with 
a large income. The prospects of the Shell Cornpany 
—partner in the ubiquitous Royal Dutch-Shell combine 
—are also excellent, and although present quotations 
of both Burmah and Shell shares provide tempting 
profits to the great majority of shareholders the out- 
look is so encouraging that it will be wiser to hold. 


‘* Spitzbergen ’’ has been forced before the public 
recently by the Northern Exploration Company, which 
according to reports has wonderful deposits of 
minerals, particularly coal and iron. So far operations 
are in the exploratory stages, but the shares of the 
company have risen to a price of about 3}. Whatever 
may be the future of this enterprise in a country where 
the blizzards are ‘‘ more than counterbalanced by the 
beauties of the Aurora Borealis,’’ the prospects seem 
to be severely discounted by the present quotation of 
the shares, especially as considerable amounts of capital 
will need to be raised in order adequately to test and 
develop the resources. It may be that an Eldorado has 
been discovered in the Arctic, but 225 per cent. pre- 
mium is a speculative price to pay for the shares at 
the present stage of the company’s history. 


Callender’s Cable and Construction Company is one 
of those solid industrial enterprises which naturally 
found ample scope for its activities during the war, and 
the fact that the works are now fully engaged upon the 
normal business which was interrupted by the war 
speaks well for the future. The financial position is 
comfortably strong and the shares are certainly a good 
industrial investment. 
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SPITSBERGEN 


IMPORTANT COAL AND IRON DEVELOPMENTS. 


ACCOUNT OF THE NORTHERN EXPLORATION 
COMPANY’S WORK. 


Tue Orprxnary GENERAL MEETING of the Northern Exploration 
Company, Limited, was held on the 27th ult., at the Abercorn 
Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, E.C., Mr. Frede- 
rick Lewis Davis, chairman of the company, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. D. Martin-Watt, F.1.S.A.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, the chairman said :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—Since | last addressed you, our list of 
shareholders has enormously increased, and I therefore think it 
well that I should briefiy cover the period from 1910, so that new 
shareholders will be conversant with the operations of this com- 
pany in Spitsbergen. 


The Northern Exploration Company, Limited, was registered in 
November, 1910, to take over certain properties in Spitsbergen ac- 
quired by the Expeditions sent out by the Vendors. Coal was 
discovered and opened out on our properties and later large iron 
deposits were discovered in 1913 and 1914 of hematite iron ore and 
magnetite iron ore in Recherche Bay. Other valuable mineral de- 
posits were found (17 rare metals in all), including ‘lead, zinc, 
graphite, molybdenite, asbestos, and indications of goid; there 
were also strong indications of the existence of petroleum. 


From this information you will clearly see that our titles date 
back to early in 1905, and our records by the original prospectors 
who discovered these properties and staked them out, have been 
lodged with our Foreign Office, and are recognised and protected 
by them as this company’s legitimately acquired interests. 


RECOMMENDATION TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


Some few months after war broke out I saw Mr. Lloyd George, 
and told him of the great deposit of iron ore that existed in our 
properties in Spitsbergen, and asked him if it were not worth 
while the Government sending two or three of their own engineers 
to report on these deposits. Mr. Lloyd George said this country 
was in great need of iron ore, and asked me to send samples to 
the Ministry of Munitions to be analysed, when he would instruct 
that Ministry to go thoroughly into the matter. 


After some months’ delay, the Ministry of Munitions arranged 
for a ship to take the Government engineers up to Spitsbergen, 
the minimum cost to be about £14,000, which the Government 
would pay. 1 was informed by the Ministry of Munitions that 
everything was in order, and that they were only waiting written 
confirmation from the Treasury. Judge of my astonishment a few 
days later when J was informed by the Ministry of Munitions that 
the Treasury had turned the whole matter down. 


There were influences working against us in the Ministry of 
Munitions all the time, and they may have influenced the Treasury. 
It took more than two years to find this out. : 


There were very clever engineers in the Ministry of Munitions 
who reported that there was no iron ore of value in Spitsbergen. 
These clever gentlemen, who had never been to Spitsbergen them- 
selves, fancied they knew much better than our company and its 
employees, who had been there several times. : 


OriGin OF Apverse Reports. 


Now J wish to deal with two adverse reports that were made 
on Gur properties in the years of 1910 and 1914. I believe that 
these reports may have influenced the gentlemen above referred 

but neither J nor any official of the company was ever given 
an opportunity of explaining how these reports were made or how 
long the people who made them stayed in Spitsbergen. 1 wish 
now to give you the whole story. 


in 1910 an American gold mining engineer went to Spitsbergen 
to repert on the minerals of this company. He was sent by an 
unportant company in the City of London. He reported well of 
the marble deposits but turned down the coal and iron ore. It 
would be interesting here for you to note that since the time re- 
ferred to, between three and four hundred thousand tons of coals 
have been shipped from Spitsbergen by the Scandinavians. Also 
since that date considerably over one million sterling has heen 
spent by Scandinavian companies in working coal in Spitsbergen 
As my old friend Mr. David Hannah, mining engineer and direc- 
tor of D. Davis & Sons, Limited (my old company), for over 30 
years, had reported to me on the coal a year earlier, and reported 
most favourably on beth analyses and quality, | naturally came 
to the conclusion that the American knew nothing about coal 


The other report was made in 1914 by three engineers employed 
by # group io the City of London. 


Dhese gentlemen arrived at the iron deposits one afternoon, 
passed two or three hours walking about, spent the night there, 
walked about for nearly six hours the following day and left that 
evening—teo hours in all to examine a range of hills abou 36 
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miles long. Now I ask you, would any business man consider 
either of there reports seriously made or worth considering if he 
knew the circumstances under which they were made? It is pos- 
sible the Ministry of Munitions and the Treasury may have been 
influenced by them, but they never told me so or gave me an op- 
portunity of telling them what I have just told you. 


Tuer 1918 Exprpition, 


We were prevented from doing anything beyond just keeping 
the company alive until 1917, when I brought the matter to the 
notice of Mr. F. W. Salisbury-Jones, your present Managing- 
Director. After several talks with the Coal and Iron Mining 
Engineers, A. and B. Mangham (the former had wintered five 
winters and the latter ten winters in Spitsbergen), and also Mr. 
Mansfield, the original English prospector, and satisfying himself 
by very searching inquiries into the existence and richness of our de- 
posits, he threw himself with characetristic energy into the scheme, 
and advanced considerable sums of money to enable the company 
to be kept alive and to deal with our more pressing claims. In 
1918, he and his group entered into a contract to provide a large 
amount of capital, which enabled us to send out a well-equipped 
Expedition in that year 


The 1918 expedition ‘sailed in July under the command of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, but on reaching Tromsoe Sir Ernest was re- 
called by the Government for military duties and Mr. Salisbury- 
Jones, who was in Kristiania, on receipt of an urgent telegram 
from Sir Ernest, proceeded immediately and took over control of 
the expedition from Tromsoe. 


One of the results of the 1918 Expedition was the extension of 
our properties by taking possession of the German territory, dis- 
mantling their wireless station and hoisting the Union Jack on 
their flagstaff, and to fully confirm the conviction your Board has 
always held of the enormous mineral richness of the Island of 
Spitsbergen and in particular of the deposits found on the proper- 
ties of this company. 


Coat. 


We have now the most abundant evidence of the existence of 
this mineral, in such quantities and of such quality that if we had 
to rely on this product alone & great success is absolutely assured. 

Considering that Great Britain’s share of the world’s reserves 
of coal is only represented by 2.6, we do well to investigate the 
claims which are being made from Spitsbergen as a new and fruit- 
ful source of supply of coals and other minerals. Coal both an- 
thracite and bituminous, abounds there in large seams and of good 
quality. Although development is only in its infancy, the output 
in 1918 was over 100,000 tons. 


TRON. 


This iron deposit discovered on our properties will be an invalu- 
able asset to the British Empire. The ore is described as “* an ex- 
tremely rich magnetite ore, free from any deleterious impurity, and 
on account of the low amounts of sulphur and phosphorus it could 
be used for the production of the highest grade steel.”’ Indeed, 
the existence of these valuable resources having been proved, the 
future of Spitzbergen resolves itself, broadly speaking, into a 
question of shipping. 

SHIPPING. 


Great natural harbours, capable of receiving ships of the largest 
tonnage, everywhere abound on our properties on the Western 
Coast, and our experts are convinced that, with properly sheathed 
ships, shipping can be continued eight or nine months in the year. 


Lanour. 


There is no difficulty in obtaining all the labour we require for 
our properties. Our workmen during this winter will be well fed 
and housed, and ample opportunity given for recreation and 
amusement, and by such means we obtain the highest efficiency 
in work and health in our camps. 


Exormous NAtionat IMPORTANCE. 


In concluding, | hope that | have made myself perfectly clear 
to you to-day as to the enormous national importance of Spits- 
bergen, more particularly in connection with the future supply of 
coal and iron, We are now admittedly living in what | may term 
a coal and iron world, which really means that the countries who 
have the control of the largest and most cheaply worked coal and 
iron deposits are going to survive in the long run. Therefore, the 
mineral wealth properly exploited in Spitsbergen is of such im. 
portance that it is hard to exaggerate it. | am perfectly con- 
vinced from the figures which I have quoted to you that the cost 
of working the coal and iron will be exceptionally low, this being 
entirely due to the extraordinarily fine climate and almost un- 
limited labour at a reasonable price; but most important of all 
with regard to the economical working costs is the fact that the 
minerals are practically lying at the mouth of the magnificent har- 
hours with which Spitsbergen abounds. 


The meeting closed with a special vote of thanks to Mr, Salis- 
bury-Jones, the Managing-Director, for his efforts on behalf of the 
company, 


King Siveet, Covent Garden, in the Barish of St. Paul, in the County of 
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